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T^R.  Grabame’ss  former  poems  having,  been,  the  subjects  of 
repeated  criticism  in  this  Review,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
on  the  present  occasion  laboriously  to  characterize  bis  genius, 
or  to  examine  why,  with  many  acknowledged  defects,  he 
should  still  be  one  of-  the  most  charming  writers  of  the  age. 
It  is  true,  he  does  not  charm'  eveiy  body, — for  even  Walter 
Scott  fails. to  do  that:'  yet  whether  his  readers  be  numerous  or 
few,  we  venture  to'  alBrm,  that  vvhoeVer  does  read  him,  in  any 
of  his  works,  will  more  frequently  be  sutprised  into-admira* 
tion,  than  in  the"  perusal  of  any  one  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  gcnera.l  tenor  of  his' style  is  so  hornclyi  and  frequently 
so  prosaic,  that  his  peculiar’  graces, — ana  many  peculiar 
graces  he  has, — appear  in  full  splendour  /rom  the  contrast 
of  comparative  meanness  that  surrounds  them,  'fhe  most 
jirely,  the  most  lovely  sketches  of  natural  scenery,  of  minute 
imagery,  and  of  exquisite  incident,  unexpectedly  developed, 
occur  in  his  pages  with  ever- varying,  yet' eve'r-assimilatin'g 
fcaturesi  All  his  beauties  are  of  - one  kind  ;  they  have  a  fa- 
■oily  likeness,  with  infinite  diversity  of  resemblance'.  Yet 
wis  accordance  induces  no  vvearisorne  sameness:  instead  of 
wposirig  poverty,  it  displays  the  inexhaustible  fertility.pf 
®^gemus  that  exhibits- so  ‘many  fine  fofms\pf  one  character, 
'i'bea  say  that, Mr.  Grahame’s  beauties  are  all  of  .one 
wod,  we  mean  those’ beauties' which  most' abound  in  him,  and 
®*pre  in  him  than  in  any  other  writerVbecause',.  by  the  bent 
a  mind  predisposed  to'  a  singular  class' of  subjefcts,  and 
microscopic  accuracy  of  .observation,  he  curiously  arid 
(Jonstaiuly  searches"  for  them.  While  his  brethren. only. taW 
when  they  fall  in  ^their.  way,  .or  rire  necessary  fd,f  the 
Wraordinary  embellishment  of  some'  other  figure  to  .which 
arc  subordinate.  The  beauties  of  which  we  speak  are 
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almost  exclusively  descriptive ;  they  consist  in  secondary  q«g. 
lilies,  and  remote  or  relative  circumstances,  which,  by  up. 
foreseen  association,  place  an  object  in  a  novel  and  delightful 
point  of  view,  give  a  quick  and  happy  turn  to  a  train  of 
thought,  or  infuse  such  life  and  reality  into  a  scene,  by  the 
sudden  introduction  of  a  sprightly  image  or  affecting  incident, 
that  the  reader  is  instantly  and  unconsciously  converted  into 
a  spectator  on  the  spot,  and  forgets  the  poet,  the  poetry,  and 
every  thing  else  hut  the  magic  illnsion  that  entrances  his 
spirit.  It  is  like  looking  dowu  lnto  a  concave  mirror  in  a 
darkened  room,  when,  expecting  to  see  our  own  features 
reflected,  we.  are  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  strange 
countenance*  rising  towards  us,  and  for  the  moment  are  com¬ 
pletely  deceived.  We  will  give  an  example;  and  one  exam¬ 
ple  will  explain  more  than  ten  pages  of  definitidn  or  meta¬ 
phorical  observation. 

‘  Of  forms  the  circular  is  most  approved. 

As  offering,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  , 

The  smallest  surface  to  the  storm’s  assault. 

To  turn  the  driving  rain,  the  outer  sheaves, 

With  bottoms  lower  than  the  rustling  tops. 

Should  sloping  lie.  When  to  the  crowning  sheaf 
Arrived,  distrust  the  sky ;  the  thatch  lay  on. 

And  bind  with  strawy  coils.  O  pleasant  sight  I 
These  lozenzed  ropes  that,  at  the  tapering  top. 

End  in  a  wisp-wound  pinnacle,  a  gladsome  perch. 

On  which  already  sits  poor  Robin,  proud, 

^  And  sweetly  sings  a  song,  to  Haivest  Home  !’  p.  174. 

In  the  foregoing  lines,  nothing  can  be  more  dry  and  unen¬ 
tertaining,  than  all  that  immediately  belongs  to  the  subject: 
but  at  the  instant  when  the  reader  is  congratulating  himself 
that  the  paragraph  is  within  two  lines  of  a  close,  he  sees,  he 
hears  “  poor  Robin”  perched  and  singing  on  the  twisted  pin¬ 
nacle;  and  instead  of  the  mere  recipe  to  make  a  corn-stack, a 
distinct  image  of  one,  just  thatched,  is  at  once  placed  before; 
his  eye,  while  his  ear  is  transported  with  the  sweet  notesof  the 
bird  of  autumn.  Other  examples,  of  this  class  of  incidental 
ornaments,  which  our  author  so  frequently  and  felicitously: 
employs,  will  occur  hereafter. 

One  advantage  attends  this  elegant  characteristic  Olj 
Mr.  Grahame’s  poetry,  which  rarely  distinguishes  the  favountei 
feature  of  any  other  mannerist  in  verse.  Though  the  reaoftj 
is  continually  expecting  the  recurrence  of  Mr.  G.’s  figure,  w| 
only  anticipates  the  kind  of  delight  which  is  to  come, 

♦  The  countenance  of  a  person  placed  opposite^  and  looking  inw^l 
.  mirror  at  the  same  time. 
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vlilom,  perhaps  never,  the  means .  by  .which  it  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  agreeable  surprise  that  constitutes  the  virtue  of 
tbediarm;  and  the  art  of  the  writer,  therefore,  consists' in’ 
keeping  his  own  secret  till  the  proper  moment,  and  then  fully' 
revealing  it  at  once.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  Mr.  Gra- 
lianie’s  claim  to  other  merits  ;  but  he  is  conspicuous  only  for. 
this;  and  neither  his  talents  nor  his  taste,  without  it,  would 
ever  have  exalted  him  above  respectable  mediocrity. 

It  IS  the  misfortune  of  didactic  poetry,  that  it  has  no  superi¬ 
ority  over  prose ;  since  precepts  of  every  kind,  but  particu¬ 
larly  on  technical  topics,  may  be  delivered  more  precisely 
and  intelligibly  in  the  ordinary  language  of  men,  diversified 
only  with  the  terms  of  the, art  whicli  is  taught.  Hence,  in  a 
didactic  poem,  the  finest  passages  are  invariably;  those  which 
are  not  didactic ; — branches  bearing  flowers  and  fruit,  engrafted 
on  a  stock  which  of  itself  would  bring  nothing  but  leaves. 
Every  poem  of  the  kindifrom  the  days  of  Hesiod  to  those  of 
James  Grahame,  (not  excepting  the  most  finished  poem  of, 
ancient  or  modern'-times, ’the  Georgies  of  Virgii,)  establishes’ 
the  truth,  or  rather  the  truism,  that  we  have  laid  down.  In 
the  work  before  us,  it  is  self-evident,  a  .priori,  that  instruc¬ 
tions  in  hedging,  ditching,  and  haymaking,  can  assume  no- 
tbing  of  poetry  but  the  shape  of  .verse  to  the  eye;  they  will 
scarcely  admit  the  sound  of  it  to- the  ear  ;  and  with  . 

‘  Music,  image,  sentiment,  and  thought,’ 

tliey  have  no  alliance.  We  say  instructions  in  these  things, 
because  the  things  themselves  may  be  made  highly  interesting 
and  poetical.  Thomson’s  great  work  is  a  descriptive  poem  of 
diephoenomena  of  nature,  and  the  operations  of  man  as  con- 
wted  with  .nature,  in  the  progress  of  the  seasons  of  the 
i^ear.  Mr  Grahame  has  written  a  preceptive  poem,  in  which 
'imilar  subjects  are  included  ;  but  here  the  beautiful  and  mag- 

I cent  appearances  of  nature  are  all  extraneous  embellisb- 
I'ts,  while  the  labours  of  the  farmer  (tlie  Scotch  farmer), 

311  in  themselves,  are  drily  directed,  and  only  occasion- 
■  delineated,  according  to  the  succession  of  months.  Be- 
-cii  the  plans  of  the  two  poems  there  can  he  no  compari- 
I)  and  between  the  execution  we  will  make  none.  Nature; 
father  the  God  of  nature,  has  divided  the  year  into  seasons, 
*cver  obscurely  th  3  boundaries,  of  each  maybe  marked: 
we  all  have  clear  and  fixed  ideas  of  spring,  summer,  au- 
"n,  and  winter,  from  personal  obsei*vatiou  of  the  varying 
P«arance  of  the  earth,  the|aspect  of  the  heavens,  the  tem- 
fsture  of  the  air,,  and  the  employments  of  the  husband- 
;^)  by  which  they  are  respectively  characterized.  On  the 
“®rnand,  thp  distribution, of  the  year  into  mom’is  is  .an.ar-, 
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hitrary  distinction*  by  man,  ^vh^ch■  suits  the- almanac  maker 
much  .better  than- tlie  poet.  The  phases  (if  we  may  use  the 
tertu)  of*  June  and  .July,  of  December  and  January,  indeed 
of;  any  two  contiguous,  mouths,  are  too  little  diversified  to 
admit  of' contrasted  pictures  of  each,  withotit  producing  nr, o- 
notony  by  the*  repetition,  or  defect  by  omission  of  those  fea¬ 
tures,.  which  happen  to  be«common  to  both :  and  indeed  in 
our  irregular*  climate  the  mouths  sometimes  seem  to  have 
changed  places,  particularly  in  the  earlier  half  of*  the  year. 
Bivt.  we  will  not  expatiate  on  such  a  trivial  point;  it  is  suifi- 
eient  to  have  intimated  this  inconvenience  of  Mr.  Grahanie’s 
plan,  wherein  he  accompanies  the ‘husbandman  through  ail 
his  toils  and  pastirhesy  in  every  month'  of  the  calendar. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Grahamebe 
ai  belter  poet  or  farmer ;  but  if  this  volume  ever  becomes  po¬ 
pular,  we  presume  that  it. will- be  read  rather  for  pleasure  than 
profit:  those  who  want  valuable  agricultural  information  may 
perhaps  consult  the  notes ;  while  those  who  want  what  every 
reader  of  poetry  requires,  amusement  and  delight,  may  seek 
both  in  the  text  without  danger  of  disappointment  We 
have  already  forewarned  the  latter  to  expect  their  principal 
:gratification  from  the  extrinsic  and  episodical  parts,  which  in 
fact  constitute  the  bulk  as  well-  as  the  beauty  of  the  British 
Georgies.’  This  is  just -as  it  ought  to  be;  for  in  didactic 
poetry  the  writer  shines,  and  the  reader  glows  with  animation, 
in  proportion,  as  the  main  subject  is  lost  sight  of  by  both. 

January  is  ushered  in  by  an  address  to  Night.  In  this  we 
were  surprised  to  find  so  characteristic  a  copier  of  nature  in¬ 
troducing  so  rare  an  incident  as  winter  lightning. 

‘  Hail,  Night !  pavilioned  ’neath  the  rayless  cope, 

1  love  thy  solemn  state,  profoundly  dark  ; 

Thy  sable  pall ;  thy  lurid  throne  of  clouds, 

Viewless  save  by  the  lightning’s  flash-;  thy  crown. 

That  boasts  no  starry  gem ;  thy  various  voice,  ■ 

•  That  to  the  heart,  with  eloquence  divine, 

Now  in  soft  whispers,  now  in  thunder  speaks. 

Not  undelightful  is  thy  reign  to  him 

Who  wakeful  gilds,  with  reveries  bright,  thy  glogm, 

Cr. listens  to  the  music  of  the  storm, 

i\nd  meditates  on  Him  who  sways  its  course  : 

Thy  solemn  state  I  love,  yet  joyful, greet' 

The  long-expected  dawn’s  ambiguous  light. 

That  faintly  pencils  ouf  the  horizon’s  verge.’  p.  4. 

The  winter  night  has  its  meteors- and  Aurora  to  give  spl^ 
dour  to  its  darkness;  neither  of- these -beautiful  and  striki', 
phenomena  (the  Will~a-wisp  excepted)  has-  Mn  Grahatne  n®* 
ticed  in  any  part  of  his  poem,  that  wc  recollect. 
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The  following. good  tidvice  'to  hedgers  (liappily  conrerted 
into  a  cattle-piece  in  the  middle),  contains  in  the  beginning 
and  concluding  lines  a  fair  specimen  of  humble  precept. 

‘  Throughout  this  tnonth 
Much  it  imports  your  fences  to  survey ; 

For  oft  the  heifers,  tempted  by  the  view 

Of  some  green  spot,  where  springs  ooze  out,  and  thaw 

The  fulling  flakes  as  fast  as  they  alight. 

Bound  o’er  the  hedge ;  or  at  neglected  gaps 
Burst  scrambling  through,  and  widen  every  breach. 

A  stake  put  timely  in,  or  whinny  bush, 

Until  the  season  come  when  living  plants 

May  fill  the  vacant  space,  much  harm  prevents.’  p.  7. 

Had  the  hedger  himself  been  represented  mending  the  gap, 
after  the  heifers  had  broken  through  it,  how  incomparably 
would  this  passage  have  been  improved, — but  then  it  would 
not  have  been  didactie ! 

Mr.  Grabame  occasionally  avails  himself  of  an  alexandrine 
in  his  blank  verse,  for  which  we  recollect  no  precedent,  and 
of  which  we  recommend  no  imitation. 

*  The  blast  impeded  in  its  course,  not  turn’d. 

Slackens  its  loisterous  speed,  and  sighs  along  the  vale*  p.  9. 

*  Save  man  and  his  joint  labourer  the  horse. 

The  bee  and  all  the  idlt^  busy  insect  trihes.*  p.  103. 

There  is  a  charm  in  “  rural  sights  and  rural  soands,”  which 

I  after  all  that  has  been  said,  or  may  be  said,  concerning  sucli 
subjects,  will  ever  render  them  inexpressibly  interesting  in 
poetry.  In  the  mind  of  every  genuine  lover  of  nature  they 
are  associated  with  the  idea  of  home,  of  coinhnt,  of  peace, 
and  of  contentment:  wit!)  all  those  field  and  fire-side  joys 
that  never  tire ;  with  our  earliest  pleasures  and  our  latest 
hopes  on  earth.  In  the  following  passago^  the  sounds  of  the 
cock  crowing,  and  the  thrashers’  fiails,  on  a  winter  morning, 
are  exceedingly  impressive ;  and  the  latter  is  rendered  very 
adecting  b}*  a  timely  and  unexpected  (bat  rather  /ancif^ui) 
touch  of  melancholy  that  reaches  the  heart. 

*  Now  broadened,  blinding  flakes,  by  day,  by  night. 

In  thickening  showers  descend,  and  oft,  ere  m'orn, 

The  crow  of  chanticleer,  cbtusely  heard, 

Announces  that  a  d^per  fall  has  thatched 
His  chinky  roof ;  the  doors  are  half  blocked  0^ 

From  house  to  bam  the  path’  deep  hUfied  Res ; 
i  And,  nigh  waist- deep  sinking,  the  threshers  wadb 

1  To  ply  their  early  task.  Cheerftil  .the  dOund 

Of  double  strokes,  ceasing  bat  till  the  sheaf 
Be  turned,  or  sew  one  loosed  t  but  sorrowjful .. 

I  The  sound  of  'single  flail ;  it  tells  that  peace 

I  Is  not  withia  our-  gates.’  p.  11. 
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■  The  whole  of  this  qubtatioD -  is  written  in  Mr.  Graha'me’s 
own,  and  (except  the  seventh  line)  in  his  best  manner.  This 
may  be  particularly  recognized  in  the  lines  about  ‘  chanti. 
deer,’  ^  where  his  voice  being/  obiiisthj  heard’  announces 
that  ‘a  deeper  fall’ . of  ^snow  has  tethatched  his  chinky  roof.* 
Not  one  poet  in  a  hundred  would  have  intimated  a  deeper 
fall  of  snowj  by  the  lower  crowing  of  the  cock  ;  not  one  in  a 
thousand  would  have  depicted  it  by  its  appearavice  upon  the 
cock’s  roosting  place  ;  yet  we  appeal  to  every  reader  of  taste 
and  feeling,*  whether  a  combination  of  more  just  and  lively 
circumstances  could  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose. 

The  ladies  of  Edinburgh  skaiting  are  thus  prettily  complj, 
mented,  in  a  passage  that  reminds  us  of  the  finest  description 
of  personal  beauty  that  the  English  language  can  boast*. 

<  At  such  a  time, 

How  beautiful,  O  Duddingston  !  thy  smooth 
And  dazzling  gleam,  o’er  which  the  skaiter  skims 
From  side  to  side,  leaning  with  easy  bend, 

.  And  motion  fleet,  yet  graceful :  wheeling  now 
In  many  a  curve  fanustic ;  forward  now. 

Without  apparent  impulse,  shooting  swift, 

And  thridding,  with  unerring  aim,  the  throng 
That  all  around  enjoy  the  mazy  sport : 

Dunedin’s  nymphs  the  w'hile  the  season  brave, 

And,  every  charm  enhanced,— the  blooming  cheek, 

The  eye  beaming  delight,  the  breathing  lips 
Like  rosebuds  wreathed  in  mist, — the  nameless  grace 
Of  beauty  venturing  on  the  slippery  path,— 

Heighten  the  joy,  and  make  stern  winter  smile.’  p.  22, 23. 

We  must  quote  Mr.  Grahame’s  worst  passages  with  his  best, 
for  both  equally  mark  the  author,  ,  and  are  such  as  either 
could  not  or  would  not  be  written  by  any  other  man. 

‘  But  if,  as  oft  befalls,  a  tilly  soil 
Derive  but  slight  improvement  from  the  plough, 

And  lime,  though  dealt  with  an  unsparing  hand,-— 

..  i  The  river  bed,  where  join  the  stream  and  pooh 
'  Presents  a  cheap  manure :  or,  if  at  hand 

No  current  bickers  o’er  its  pebbly  bar. 

Explore  where  with  a  gentle  slope  declines 
'  The  hiil  into  the  plain  ;  there  often  lies 
gravelly  layer ^  precious  though  little  prized* 

Sometimes  a  spring  will  point  the  place  where  lurks 
A  magazine  immense  ;  it  sand  appear 
Around  the  source,  be  sure  that  underneath 
A  stratum  more  or  less  is  to  be  found. 

Or,  if  your  sgil  be  light,  still  to  the  brook 
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Or  oozing  springs  resort.  ’Tis  there  are  found 
Variety  of  earths.’  pp.  38—39. 

Positively  this  is  only  lame  prose,  nick  named  verse. 

- Nanuin  ciijtisciam  Atlanta  vocamus, 

j^ithiopem  cygnuni,  parvam  extortamque  puellam 
Europen.  Juv,  Sat.  Vlll.  v.  32 — 4. 

Had  all  Mr.  Grahamt’s  British  Georgies  been  thus  written, 
neither  readers  nor  reviewers  would  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  find  out  their  faults  ;  yet  a  passage  more  purely -didactic, 
or  more  literally  georgical,  cannot  be  traced  in  his  volume; 
the  poetry  is  every  wnit  as  good  as  the  subject  would  bear, 
and  almost  better  than  it  deserved,  for  every  line  ought  to 
have  been  as  crabbed  as  the  ninth. 

At  page  62,  we  have  a  scheme  for  hot-pressing  ploughed fieldsy 
to  destroy  the  germs  of  ‘  noxious  herbs  and  embrio  vermin* 
lurking  in  the  tilth.  After  an  apostrophe  to  fire,  the  bard 
proceeds  thus  to  reeoimnend  its  application  to  the  soil,  in 
words  that  seem  to  oe  calcined  by  the  force  of  the  heat  with 
which  they  are  combined. 

*  But  how  to  bend  the  still  ascending  power 
And  make  it  downward  act,  requires  much  thought, 

More  knowledge  in  the  chemic  art  abstruse. 

Than  falls  to  bard.  Yet  will  I  venturous  dare. 

And  should  I  fail,  perchance  some  better  skilled 
May  light  the  flame,  where  I  but  strike  a  spark.— 

Use  not  direct  combustion  to  the  tilth  ; 

Vain  were  your  cost  and  pains  in  such  attempt; 

Accumulate  the  power  ;  and  what  so  lit 
As  iron  to  retain  or  to  convey, 

IWith  equal  energy,  or  down  or  up 

The  wondrous  element,  which,  save  when  bound 
In  chains  metallic,  still  to  heaven  aspires  ? 

And^what  more  fitting  form  at  once  to  hold 
The  kindled  fiiel,  and  apply  the  heat,  ' 

Than  one  well  known,— the  rolling  cylinder, . 

Of  bulk  capacious  ?  Glowing  o’er  the  field 

Behold  it  slowly  drawn,  and  see  the  ridge 

Send,  from  the  hissing  track,  a  steaming  cloud.*  pp.  62,  63. 

On  turning  over  the  leaf,  we  slid  into  good  humour  again 
t  the  perusal  of  the  following  exact  and  amusing  picture 
‘«rn  real  life.  But  we  must  not  quote  it  without  protesting 
ptnst  the  horrid  alexandrihes. 

*  Oft  in  this  month  the  cottage  hen  comes  forth 
I  Attended  by  her  broody  down-clad,  yet  poorly  fenced 
I  Against  the  eastern  blast,  that  frequent  brings 
I  A  shower  of  biting  hail,  which,  as  it  falls, 

I  The  inexperienced  younglings  eager  chace,' 
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^nd  peck  the  pattering  drops :  forbid  not  then 
,  Ti  e  clamorous  flock,  in  quest  of  crumbs,  to  haunt 
The  fireside  nook;  how  pleasant  ^tis  to  hear 
The  summoning  call  whene’er  the  prize  is  found ! 

Or  see  the  eager  mother  gather  in  * 

Her  tiny  justiing  brood,  i)encath  the  chair 
On  which  the  thrifty  housewife  sits  and  spins ; 

Or  iff  to  approach  this  citadel^  intruding  cur 
Presume,  then  see  her  issue  forth,  with  plumes 
iAil  ruffled,  and  attack  the  foe,  and  drive 
Him,  howling,  out  of  doors,  drooping  his. tail. 

And  shaking,  as  he  runs,  his  well-pounced  ears.*  pp,  6^,  €5,. 

We  should  suppose  that  the  lark  was, Mr.  Grahame’s  favou. 
rite  bird,  as  he  introduces  \t*on  many  occasions.  Indeed  we 
cannot  hear  his  merry  pipe  too  often,  except  we  hear  him 
in  a  cage;  the  lark  ought  never  .to  sing  under  a  lower  roof 
than  that  oiF  heaven  ;  his  voice  was  made  to  fill  the  firmament; 
but  it  is  horror  to  feel  its  vibrations  in  a  narrow  room,  ^wherc 
the  larynx  rings  like  an  Indian  gong. 

'  *  Raised  by  the  coming  plough,  the  merry  lark 
Upsprings,  and,  soaring,  joins  the  high*  poised  choirs 
That  carol  fax  and  near,  in  spiral  flight 
Some  rising,  some  descending,  some  beyond 
The  visual  ken,  making  the  vaulted  ^ky 
One  vast  orchestra,  full  of  joyful  songs, 

Of  melodies,  tP  which  the  heart  of  ipan, 

Buoyant  with'  praise,  in  unison  responds. 

Mr.  Grahame’s  humour  is  pf  a  very  coarse  and ‘homely 
sort;  he  often  makes  us  smile  with  delight  at  the  native  and 
exejuisite  simplicity  of  his  subjects,  hut  he  never  makes  us 
laugh  by  his  drollery.  After. a  just  condemnation  of  the  vile 
practice  of"  chopping  full  grown  hedges  down  to  ‘rows  of 
stumps,’  the  dockii^g  of  horses  is  thus  lamentably  ridiculed. 

‘  And  whence  this  love  of  massacre !  tins  rage 
Perver:?,  unnatural,  so  near  a  kin 
To  that  propensity,  infecting  some 
Who  think, — ^.that, Nature  gave  tlie  noble  steed 
•  '  A  spine  six  joints  too  long ;  .that  ears  acute 

pefoijn  the  head,  and  should  be  roundly  pared ; 

And  that  the  neck  surmounted  by  the  mane, 

The  cloud  where  dwells  the  thunder,  is  improved 
When  modelled  by  the  bristling  back  of  hog !’  pp. 

Our  author  has  not  one  grain  of  satirical  pleasantry  in 
composition.  Wx  doubt  whetifer  it  be  greater 
listen  to  the  screaming  of  h.cxrse-hiiir  aivtl  catgut,  or  to  rt 
«uch  lines  as  these. 

‘  Perhaps  the  feast  of  music  draws  ihe  crowd. 

Who,  glutted  even  to  surfeit,  still  with  praise, 
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With  yawning  admii^UQO,, daub  the .man^ 

That,  with  bold  .fingers,  gloriou.dy  ascends 
Three  straw-breadths  higher,  on  die  tortured  string 
Than  his  compeers,  and  thence  extracts 
A  8()ueak,  a  iittle  squeak,  ^that  much  delights,— 

Because  .less  grating .  thap  .iriost  other  soueaks.’  p.  ^2. 

From  a  grave  Scotch  advocate  i(.\ve  :bielieve  no'J>  a  reverend 
English  divine),  we  were  a  little  ‘siurpriaed  at  the  archness  of 
the  advice  given  to  those  who  happen  >to  carry  on  a  courtship 
in  April,  and  not  less  puzzled  to  imagine  vmy  young  ladies 
should  .be  b,etter. disposed  for  w.ediock  in  that  'month  than  in 
“  May,  the  mother  of  love.*’  > 

‘  Now,  ’mid  the  general  glow  of  opening  bloornsj 
Coy  maidens  blush  consent,  nor  slight  the  gift. 

From  neighbouriog  fair  brought  hotne,  till  now  refused.  ' 

Swains,  seize  the  sunny  hours  to  make  youT  hayit 
For  .woman’s  smiles  are  hckje  as  the  sky  : 

Bespeak  the  priest,  bespeak  the  minstrel  too. 

Ere  May,  to  wedlock  hostUe,  stop  the  banns.*  pp.  78,  79. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  June  the  poet  breaks  .ou.t  into 
t rapture  of  patriotism,  and  sings  of  VVallacje  and  Ealkirk* 
of  Bruce  ami  Bannockoiirn,  in  strains  worthy  of  those  heroes 
and  those  fields.  Perhaps  th.ere  is  no  natio.n  inore  truly  na¬ 
tional  than  the  ."^cokcb  ;  an.d  it  is  creditable  to  their  character. 

In  many  of  |.he  noblest  digressions  and  jd^oriptiotts  in  this 

I  poem,  we  discover  the  native  counjtry  of  the  author ;  and  in 
none  more  to  his  advantage,  .or  to  her  honppr,  than  in  the 
following  address  to  Scotland,  on  his  removal  to  England.. 
Blit  in  Mr.  Grahatne’s  best  passages,  we  always  expect  to 
inett  with  some  uncouth  barbarism  to  alloy  the  pleasure  of 
dwelling  upon  them, — and  we  are  seldom '  disappointed-  Is 
there  a  reader  between  Berwick  and  Penzance  who  could  get 
throug!)  the  16th  line  below,  at  the  first  .onset,  without  stum¬ 
bling  ?  Such  a  dissonance  at  the  winding  up  of  a  fine  clause 
is  as  bad  as  an  anUTclimax rit  is  anti-cliuiax  .to  -  the  reader ; 
he  falls  over  it,  and  he  recovers  no  more,  hut  turns  with 
sullen  vexation  to  another  page.  Mr.  G.  intended  the  line  to 
cmphatical,  no  doubt;  and  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  so 
^mirably  expressive  .of  the  sense,  as  neatly  to  realize  it  oa  ' 
whoever  attempts  to  scan  the  metre. 

‘  .And  mpst  ,I  have, 

Dear  land,  thy  bonny  b'"aes,  thy  dales. 

Each. haunted  by  ks  wizard  stream,  o’erhung 
Witli  all  the  varied  charms  of  bush  and  u%e : 

Thy  towering  hills,  (he  lineaments  sublkoje. 

Unchanged,  of  Nature’s  face,  which  wont -to  fll 
The  eye  <af  Wail^e,  ns  he,  loasiog,  -plaeaed . 
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The  grand  emprize  of  setting  Scotland  free ! 

And  must  I  leave  the  friends  of  youthful  years. 

And  mould  my  heart  anew,  to  take  the  stamp 
Of  foreign  friendships,  in  a  foreign  land, 

And  learn  to  love  the  music  of  strange  tongues  !— 

Yes,  I  may  love  the  music  of  strange  tongues,  " 

And  mould  my  heart  anew,  to  take  the  stamp  ' 

Of  foreign  friendships  in  a  foreign  land  : — 

£utj  to  my  parched  mouth* s  roofy  cleave  this  tongue  / 

My  fancy  fade  into  the  yellow  leaf ; 

And  this  oft-pausing  heart  forget  to  throb, 

If,  Scotland!  thee  and  thine  I  e’er  forget/  pp.  180, 181.  . 

At  page  149,  we  have  an  instance  of  Mr.  Grahame’s  fa* 
Tourite  figure  of  unexpected  association  carried  to  excess. 

‘  <  When  to  the  chirping  grasshopper^  the  hroom 
With  crackling  pod  responds.^ 

Here  the  coincidence  is  both  too  minute  and  too  indistinct. 
We  notice  another,  at  p.  229,  to  show,  that  even  a  fine 
thought  may  be  too  far-fetched.  To  the  most  romantic  mind 
the  ^mayhap’  below  is  much  too  improbable  to  awaken  any 
glowing  emotion  at  the  poet’s  conjecture. 

<  The  jest  meanwhile,  or  story  of  old  times, 

Goes  cheerly  round ;  or,  from  some  well-soil’d  page, 

Are  read  the  deeds  of  heroes j  by  the  light 
Mayhap  of  brands^  whereon^  when  greenwood  trees 
Were  all  their  canopy,  their  armour  hung^ 

We  had  marked  many  other  passages  for  examination,  but 
these  may  suffice.  Our  criticisms  and  our  extracts  shall  be 
concluded  with  the  sublime  close  of  the  work. 

‘  1  love  the  music  of  the  midnight  storm. 

When  wild,  careering,  drive  the  winds  and  rains. 

And  loud  and  louder,  through  the  sounding  grove, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Tempest  seems  to  howl. 

And  loud  and  louder  beats  the  furious  blast. 

As  if  some  giant  hand,  with  doubling  strokes. 

Struck  the  strong  wall,  and  shook  it  to  its  base, 

‘  ^  Awful  the  mustering  pause,  when  all  is  hushed 

Save  the  fierce  river’s  roar  I  How  cheering  now 
;  ;  •  And  heartening,  sounds  the  crow  of  Morning’s  bird! 

How  deep  the  darkness  !  save  when,  sudden  gleams 
Dazzle  the  eye,  that  ventures  to  explore 
The  awful  secrets  of  the  solemn  hour. 

*  Gradual  the  storm  abates,  and  welcome  peeps 
The  long-expected  dawn,  gloomy  at  first. 

But  tinging  by  degrees,  with  copper  hue. 

The  ^slowly  flying  clouds.  Most  pleasant  hour 
Of  daybro^l  at  all.  seasons  fraught  with  gladnessi .. 
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.  Whether  the  sun  in  ' summer  splendour  rise. 

Hailed  by  a  thousand  choristers  on  wing 
Suspended  high,  or  perched  on  dewy  bough  ; 

Or  whether,  through  the  wintry  lowring  sky. 

He  shoots  his  watery  beam  far  from  the  south,—  . 

Thou  makest  the  heart  of  all  that  lives  expand, 

Man,  bird,  and  beast,  with  joy ;  but  chiefly  man. 

As  looking  with  complacent  eye  around. 

On  this  grand  frame  of  things  slowly  illumed, 

He  worships,  not  in  words,  but  heavenward  thoughts,  * 

Submiss  and  lowly,  that  vast  power  which  launched. 

Impels  this  mighty  mass,  and  guides  it  round,— 

True  to  its  annual  and  diurnal  course 

Stupendous  miracle ! — this  mighty  mass 

Hurled  loose,  through  realms  immense  of  trackless  space. 

With  speed,  compared  to  which  the  viewless  ball, 

Projected  from  the  cannon^s  mouth,  but  creeps 
At  a  snail's  pace,  yet  without  shock  or  pause. 

Or  deviation  infinitely  small. 

Rolling  along,  with  motion  unpercelved. 

As  if  it  moveless  lay  on  Ethei*^8  tide/ 

Art.  II.  Connaissance  des  Temsj  ou  des  Mouvemens  Celestes,'  u  I’usage 
des  Astrononics  &  des  Navigateurs,  pour  Pan  1811 ;  publiee  par  la  Bu«* 
reau  des  Longitudes.  8vo  pp.  503.  A  Paris, ^Juillet.  1809* 

(  Continued  from  p,  699.) 

JN presenting  an  account  of  the  Connaissance  des  Terns, 
t  for  the  year  1811,  we  shall  first  take  a  cursory  notice 
of  some  particulars  which  fall  niider  the  Calendar  part  of 
the  work.  It  is  infringing  a  little  perhaps  upon  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  almanac  makers.  But  the  trespass,  we  hope^* 
is  not  quite  inexcusable  ;  and  at  all  events  we  are  not  likely 
to  offend  often  in  the  same  manner.  * 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  French 
have  for  the  last  four  years  returned  to  the  use  of  the 
^'t?gorian  calendar  ;  but  it  may  not  be  equally  well  known,^ 
‘oat  with  the  restoration  of  the  calendar  they  have  not  re- 
ttored  the  long  catalogue  of  feasts  and  fasts,  to  the  place 
1%  formerly  occupied.  The  feasts  now  observed  in  France 
■are  only  sfo:  in  the  course  of  .a  year  :  the  times  of  their 
K^'currence  for  the  year  1811,  are  as  follows. — Paques,  14 
;  Ascension,  23  Mar  ;  PentecAte,  2  Juin  ;  Assoviptim  S. 
15  Aofit;  Toussaint,  1  Novembre  ;  Noel,  25  De- 

B^inbre. 

■  The  apparent  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,  according  to  the 

tables  of  Delambre,  is  given  for  five  different  times, 

Kus ;  •  .  ' 
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1st  Oct<Aer. 
Ist  Jan.  1612. 


■23«27'1I'''9 

41'2 


1st  Jan.  1811,  2S*27'<tl-"8 

Ist  April 

1st  July  <41 '1 

These  in  no  one  instance  differ  more  -tlian  half  a  second 
from  the  obliquities  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the 
same  dates. 

The  Eclipses  in  the  year  .181 1,  are  four  ; -two  of  thesnn 
and  two  of  the  inopn.  The  first  of  these  \yill  be  a  lunar 
eclipse  on  tlie  lOtli  of  March.  The  middle  of  the  eclipse 
will  be  at  Bh.  2’lm,  A.  ,M.  at  London,  or  €A.  39wi,  A.M.  at 
Paris.  The. digits  eclipsed  at  botli  places  are  nearly  Si 
23'  on  the  mooti’s  north  limb. 

March  24th  there  is  a  solar  eclip.se,  but  invisible  both  at 
London  and  Paris. — September  2d  there  will  be  another  of 
the  moon.  The  middle  of  the  eclipse  will  be  at  loA. 
42w.  P.  M.  at  London,  \0h.  50vi.  P.  M.  at  Paris.  Di'fits 
eclipsed  at  both  places  Id.  21'.  on  the  moon’s  south  limb.— 
September  17th,  there  will  b.e  another  solar  dclipse ;  but 
like  the  former  invisible  at  both  places. 

But  the  particular  most  worth  notice  in  the  cakudw 
part  of  the  Connaissance  des  Terns,  is  the  table  of  highest 
tides.  This  table,  as  we  observed  in  our  last  number,  is 
computed  by  M.  Bouvard,  from  the  theory  laid  down  by 
Laplace.  The  greatest  tides  for  each  semi-lunation  are 
(where  adventitious  circumstances  do  not  retard  them),  i 
day  and  a  half  or  two  days  after  the  respective  full  an! 
new  moons.  The  unit  of  height  is,  as  before,  tlie  VKin 
height  of  the  total  tide  of  a  day  and  a  half  after  the  syzygy 


Days  and  hours 
of  syzygy,  A.  m. 

Jan.  9.  F  M.  4  16  P.M.  -  0  80 
24.  N  M.  5  45  P.M  -109 
Feb.  8.  F.M.  11  27  A.M.  -0  84 
28.  N.M.  4  3  A.M.  -  M5 
Mar.  10.  F.M.  6  18  A.M. -0  89 
24.  N.M.  2  12  P.M.  -M3 
April  8.  F.M.  1 1  3  P.M.  -  0  92 
28.  N.M.  0  19  A.M. -1*03 
May  8.  F.M.  0  39  A.M.  -  0  9^ 
22.  N.M.  10  42  A.M.  -0-90 
June  6.  F.M.  1 1  7  P.M.  .  0  93 
20.  N.M.  10.2  A.M. -0-82 


Height  offDays  and  hours 
the  tide. 


Heigiit' 

of  syzygy.  i.  m.  the  ti( 
July  20.  N.M.  11  5AM..0i 
Aug.  4.  F.M.  2  53  P.M.  -  H 
19.  N.M.  2  12  A.M.  -Of 
Sept.  2.  F.M.  10  35  P.M.  •  I  I 
17.  N  M.  6  57  I’.M.  •  0  8 
Oct.  2.  F.M.  7  16  A.M.  •  wj 
17.  N  M.  0  9  P.M.  '0! 
31.  F.M.  5  19  P.M.  -1 
Nov.  16.  NM.  4  28  A-M. 

30.  F.M.  5  9  A.M.' 
Dec.  15.  N.M.  711  P.M.  • 

29.  F.M.  7  1 1  P-.M*  • 


July  6.  F.M.  7  26  A.M.  -  0*99| 

From  this  table,  in  which  the  times  of  the  new  aisd  fil 
moons  are  taken  from  the  Naiitic^  Almanac,  and  the  it 
spective  altitudes  of  the  succeeding  highest  tides  from  • 
Connaissance  des  Terns,  it  appears  that  the  highcit  ti( 
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of  the' year  1811  may  b'e  expected- to  follow  the  syzj’gies 
of  the  23d  of  February,  24th  of  March,  2d  of  September,, 
and  2d  of  October.  ‘  These  four  tides,’  says  M.  Bouvard, 
‘especially  the  two  former,  are ‘sufficiently  considerable  to 
occasion  inundations,  if  they  are  favoured,  by  the  winds  : 
it  is  therefore  very  important  that  the  maritime  depart¬ 
ments  he  instructed  before-hand  to  provide  against  acci¬ 
dents  that  might  happen  in  consequence  of-  these  phseno' 
luena.’  ^Astronomers  and  philosophers  we  think  should  at¬ 
tend  to  this  table ;  and  we  trust  that  such  as  are  '  fa¬ 
vourably  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  to  observe  and  mea> 
sure  the  altitudes  of  tides,  will  compare  their  observations 
with  the  table  of  M.  Bouvard,  and  thus  furnish  the  public 
with  new  and  varied  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  the  formulae- 
employed  by  him. 

The  ‘Additions’  to  the  Connaissance,  for  1811,  com¬ 
mence  at  the  217th  page.  First,  we  have  a  valuable  se¬ 
ries  of  astronomical  observations  made  at  the  Imperial  Ob¬ 
servatory  of  Paris,  during  the  years  1807  and  1808,  by  MM, 
Bouvarcl  and  Mathieu.  There  are  also  registered  the  ob¬ 
servations  made  upon  Vesta,  and  upon  the' comet  of  1807,  at 
Marseilles,  by  M.'  Pons.  The  elements  of. the  comet’s  or¬ 
bit  are  given,  and  agree  very  nearly  with  those  we  insert¬ 
ed  in  our  last  number.  These  observations  altogether  occu¬ 
py  more  than’  200-  pages.  We  should  rejoice  if  similar 
uMes  at  the-  end  of  the  successive  Nautical  Almanacs, 
would  enable' us  to'  institute  a  comparison  between  the  ob-- 
strvations  af  Paris  and  Greenwich.  We  are  especially  de- 
wrous  of  having  opportunities  to  compare  the  accuracy  of 
tbe  instruments  used  at  the  two  observatories.  At  Paris, 
are  told  by  M.  Bouvard,  ‘  the  zenith  distances  are  ob- 
isned.  with  the  greatest  care.  The  error  of  collimation  de-' 
termined  by  means  of  a  great  liumber  of  stars,  is  sensi-' 
%  the  same  for  these  two-  years,  and  equal  to  8"6  sub- 
iraciive  from  the  observed  zenith  distance.  This  error  is 
ll'mewhat -greater  than  that  of  the  preceding'  years;  yeti 
“O- not  apprehend  that  the  instrument  has  experienced  any 
‘ccident  to  occasion  such  an  error  of  collimation.*  There' 
he  no  question,-  however,  that  there  must  be  some  re 
in'  the  managers  of  the  observatory,  to  suffer  an  er- 
of  such  magnitude  to  exist  two  years,  without  even 
W^Waining  its  cause,  much  less  attempting  to  remove  it^ 
H  M'' Lap  lace-  has  enriched  the  present  voluole.with  ava- 
memoir  on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,'  as  deter- 
by -ancient  observations.  The'  successive  dinlinution 
obliquity  of '-the- ecliptic  in'  proportion  as  modern 
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times  are  approached  -  is  incontestable  :  and’  it  was  thence 
inferred  that  the  diminution  would  be  continual,  and  would 
at  length  bring  the  ecliptic  to  coincide  with  the  equator. 
The  astonishing  powers  of  the  modern  analysis  as  directed 
successively  by  T.  Simpson,  Frisi,  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  to 
this  subject,  have  at  length  shewn  that  the  prognostication 
above  mentioned,  however  natural,  is  erroneous  ;  the  ob- 
liquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  now  demonstrated  to  vary  be. 
tween  certain  limits  which  it  never  passes.  The,  chanije 
in  the  obliquity  is  entirely  owing  to  the  mutual  actions  of 
the  planets  and  the  sun.  Lagrange  proves  that  2000  years 
ago,  the  variation  was  about  3S"  in  K)0  years  ;  that  it  b 
now,  and  will  be  for  400  years  to  come,  nearly  56o  per 
century  ;  and  that  2000  years  hence  it  will  be  49''percen-' 
tury.  After  a  very  lo!)g  period  the  change  of  obliquity 
will  vary  from  a  diminution  to  an  increase  ;  but  the  vari¬ 
ations  will  never  exceed  two  degrees.  Laplace,  in  the 
3d  volume  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  book  6,  cb.  16,  gives 
a  formula  by  which  the  obliquity  may  be  determined  for 
a.  very  distant  time.  If  t  express  the  number  of  years 
distant  from  1750 — being  minus  before  that  date,  pha 
after  it — the  obliquity  estimated  in  decimal  degrees  will  be 
26d.0796— 3676."6  [1— cos.  (<43."0446)]— 10330.  "4sin.  (t  99."1227). 
This  requires  a  little  correction.  Suppose  the  obliquity  were 
to  be  found  for  the  year  1100  before  the  Christian  era. 
In  that  case  t  would  be  equal  to — 2850,  and  the  obliquity 
expressed  in  decimal  degrees  would  be  26.‘’51611,  or,  in 
the  usual  sexagesimal  measures,  23°.  5ir.53r' :  to  this  must 
be  added  the  con.stant  quantity’’  5'',  being  the  difference 
between  the  real  obliquity  in  1750,  and  that  given  by  the 
above  formulaj  ;  the  result  is  23°.51'.58'',  the  obliquity  given 
by  computation  for  1100  before  onr  era.  The  observations 
of  Tcheau-kong  in  China  at  that  very  time,  give  23.”54'.2"» 
— differing  only  2'Ai>  from  the  result  of  Laplace’s  elaborate 
theory. 

In  the  memoir  now  given  by  Laplace,  he  examines  at 
considerable  length,  various  observations  which  were  taken 
both  anterior  and  posterior  to  the  Christian  era  ;  some  are 
Chinese,  some  Greek,  some  Arabian  and  Persian.  The 
Chinese  observations  are  extracted  from  ‘  Lettres  edinan- 
tes,  de  I’Hisloire  de  I’Astronpmie  Chinoise  du  savant  “ 
Gaubel,  par  Ic  P..  Sauciet’. ;  they  go  back  as  far  as  the  tune 
of  Tcheau-kong,  mentioned  above.  The  Greek  observation 
are  those  of  Pytheas .  and  Eratosthenes.  The  Arabian  an 
Persian  observations  are  those  of  Ebn-Jounis,  AlbategnuiSi 
Ulugbey,  &c.  The  following  table  wiH  exhibit,  at  one  vie'^» 
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comparison  of  . the  results  of  the  observations,  .aird:  of  the 
omputation  by  means  of  Laplace’s  theorem.  .  .  ■ 

Observations  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era: 
obi.  eel. 

Observers.  by  obser. 

Cheou-kong .  23'’54»02".l 
Pytheas  .  23.49.20  ^ 

Eratosthenes  23.45.39. 

Lieou-hiang  .  23.45.39. 

Observations  posterior  to  our  Era. 

Chinese  Obser.  23^41. '33"  23°.42/.l7.l 
Tsou-chong  .  23.38.52.3.24.39.53. 

Litchoufoung  23.40.04*1  23.38.17. 

Aibategnius  .  23.35.41  .  23.35.13. 

Ebti-Jounis  .  23.34.26  .  23.34.50. 

2'i9  .  Cochevu-king  23.32.02*4  23.32.22*5. 

♦37  .  Ulugbey  .  23.31.48  .23.31.05.  ' 

this  picture  of  results  establishes  irrefragably  the  suc- 
siive  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Their 
orrespondence  with  the  formulae  of  the  M6canique  C6- 
>te,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  diminution  is  solely 
king  to  the  attraction  of  the  planets  one  tjpon  another 
V,  upon  the  sun.  The  very  minute  differences  which  ex- 
t  between  tlie  results  of  the  formulae  athd  the  observations 
eing  sometimes  positive,  at  others  negative, — do  not  in- 
icate  that  any  change  is  necessary  in  the  masses  of  the 
'lanets  assumed  by  Laplace,  but  rather  that  errors  have  eii- 
fcil  into  the  observations  ;  a  thing  indeed  which  was  na- 
rally  enough  to  be  expected,  considering  the  periods  at 
inch  the  observations  were  made,  and  the  imperfections,  of 
i'onomical  instruments  at  those  periods. 

M.  Delambre  has  given  a  long  paper  on  the  methods  of 
^Jing  the  latitude  and  the  time,  by  observations  upon 
3  known  stars.  This  problem  is  resolved  by  the  sim- 
2  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry  applied  to  three  con- 
triangles.  Delambre  has  here  detailed,  explained,  and 
spared  methods  recently  invented  by  M.  Gauss,  of  Bruns- 
d,  .M.  Van  Beek  Calhoen,  director  of  tiie  observatory  at 
recht,  Dr.  Molleviede  of  Gotha,'  and  by  himself.  The 
does  not  appear  susceptible  of  abridgement;  nor 
do  any  of  the  rules  here  given,  possess,  in  oiiropi- 


t' 

Si 

'^1 


fob  account.  The  comparison  of  the  different  formula;, 
evinces  most  strikingly  the  dexterity  with  which. 
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M.  Delam1j'i»e  manages  trigo'noilnetVical  expressioi'js ;  hut  ]j|, 
talents  in  this  respect  arie  so  wt^l  known  tb  mathematicians 
that  it  is  needless  to  bring  additional-  proofs  of  them  here, 
M.  Burckhardt  has  presented  a  historical  notice  of  the 
different  means  employed  by  astronomers  to  observe  the  snn, 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  present.  Art-^medes,  it 
seems  from,  a  passage  in  Fabricius,  measured  the  diameter 
of  . the  sun  at  its  rising  without  any  cositrivance  to  weaken 
the  light, — 'Such  was  his  power'  of  sustaining  that  kind  of 
brilliancy.-  Some  observed  the  luminary  through  a  very 
small  orifice  made  in  a  plate.  Aristotle  himself  seems  to 
have  hinted  the  use  of  a  caniera  obscura  ;  but  this  con* 
trivance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  employed  much  be- 
fore  the  time  of  Kepler ;  viz.  by  Reinhold,  Gemma,  and 
Moestlin.  The  first  eclipse  observed  by  means  of  it  was 
that  on  the  15th  of  February  1579.  Twelve  years  after, 
wards,  viz.  in  1591,  T>chp  Brahe  observed  the  solar  eclipse 
of  .July  20th,  making  use  of  a  piece  of  card  perforated  with 
a‘ small  aperture.  But  this  kind  of  observation  must  have 
been  favoured  by  light  clouds,  otherwise  this  eclipse  could 
no  more  have  been  observed  without  a  camera  obscura 
than  that  in  1579  :  for  it  appears  from  Ricciolus's  catalogue 
of  eclipses  (a  work  not  quoted'by  Burckhardt),  that  in  the 
former  eclipse  the  sun  had  nearly  9  digits  eclipsed,  while 
in  the  latter  the  eclipse  was  slight^  extending  to  little  more 
than  1  digit  at  the  place  where  Tycho  would  observe  i 
In.  16 11  Father  Scheiner  proposed  to  use' coloured  glasse 
for  the  object  and  eye  glasses  of  telescopes.  Smoked  glass?* 
through  which  the  rays  should  pass,  were  recommend 
about  the  same  time ;  as  well  as  a'  transparent  layer  of  cc 
lour  upon  a  common  object  glass.  In  more  modern  time* 
it  has  been  proposed  to  cover  the  object-glass  with  cot 
web  ftoiles  {Taraigntes),  ox  with  muslin  not-so  thick  as 
impede  too  many  rays  of  the  sun.  In  reflecting  telescof 
the  light  may  be  sufficiently  weakened  by  an  allowedit 
perfection  in  the  polish  for'  that  purpose.  Baron  Zac 
proposes  the  use  of  muscovy  glass  naving  the  two  surfac 
perfectly' parallel,  but  we  should- think  the  application 
muslin,  as  just  mentioned',  far  preferable. 

The  volume  contains  a  few  more  short  papers  and  accoun 
of  observations  by  Burckhardt  and  others,  as  well  as  a  hi 
imperfect  notice  of  the  work  entitled  ‘  Voyage  de  Bent 
casleaux,  envoy6’  a  la  recherch'e  de'  la  P^fouse:”  but 
this  book  will  soon  be  translated  info  the  English  laogu^ 
we  shall  have,  a  m'ore  favourable  opportunity  of  desenp' 
it. — We' must  conclude  our  descriptions'and  extracts  wiw 

following  short  memoir  by  Laplacej  on*  Saturn’s  ring. 
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i  Two  conditions  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  ring  of  Saturn  in 
equilibrio  about  that  planet.  One  of  them  relates  to  the  equilibrium 
^  its  parts.  That  equilibrium  requires  that  the  rholeculae  of  the  sur¬ 
face  ox  the  ring  do  not  tend  to  separate  from  it ;  and  that,  suppo^ 
ling  the  surface  were*  fluid,  it  would  maintain  itself  in  virtue  of  th^ 
several  forces  by  which  it  is  animated.  Without  this^  the  continual 
effort  of  tho^e  moleculae  would  terminate  at  length  by  their  becoming 
detached,  and  the  ring  would  be  destroyed,  like  all  the  works  of 
nature  which  have  not  in  themselves  a  cause  of  stability  sufficient  to 
resist  the  actioh  of  contrary  forces.  I  have  demonstrated  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Celestial  Mechanics  that  this  condition  can  only  be  fulfilled 
by  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  of  the  ring  in  its  own  plane  and  about  its 
own  centre,  always  but*  little  distant  from  that  of  Saturn. 

<  The  second  condition  relates  to  the  suspension  of  the  ring  about 
Saturn.  A  h611o\a^phere,  and  in  general  a  hollow  ellipsoid,  the  interior 
and  exterior  surfaces  of  which  are  similar  and  concentric#  would  be  . 


Iin  equilibrio  about  Saturn,  whatever  ^^as  the  point  of  the  concavity 
occupied  by  the  centre  of  the  planet;  but  that  equilibrium  would  be 
Mfftrentj  that  is  to  say,  being  once  disturbed  it  would  tend  neither 
to  resume  its  primitive  state,  nor  to  deviate  farther  from  it  ;  the  slight^ 
est  cause,  therefore,  such  as  the  action  of  a  satellite,  or  of  a  comet# 
would  be  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  ellipsoid  upon  the  planet.  The 
indifferent  equilibrium  which  obtains  with  respect  to  a  hollow  sphere 
enveloping  Saturn,  would  not  exist  with  regard  to  a  circular  zone 
which  might  surround  that  planet.  I  have  shewn  in  the  above-cited 
book  of  the  Celestial  Mechanics,  that  if  the  centres  of  the  circular 
ring  and  of  the  planet  do  not  coincide,  then  they  repel  each  others 
and  the  ring  would  soon  be  precipitated  upon  Saturn.  The  same  thing 
would  take  place,  whatever  were  the  constitution  of  the  ring,  if  it 
were  without  rotatory  motion  :  but,  if  we  should  conceive  that 'it  is 
not  similar  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  should  not 

coincide  with  that  of  the  figure  ;  if,  moreover,  we  suppose  that  it  had 

given  to  it  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  in  its  own  plane,  then  its  centre  of 
gravity  would  itself  turn  about  the  centre  of  Saturn,  and  gravitate 
as  a  satellite  towards  ' that  point,  with  this  difference  that  it  would  al¬ 
ways  move  ip  the  interior  of  the  planet  ;  it  would  have  therefore  a 

stable  state  of  motion.  Thus  the  two  conditions  of  which  1  have  beep 

speaking,  render  it  evident  that  .  the  ring  turns  rapidly  in  its  own 
plane  upon  itself.  The  duration  of  its  rotation  ought  to  be  nearly  that 
of  the  revolution  of  a  satellite  moving  about  Saturn  at  the  distance 
ol  the  ring ;  and  this  duration  is  about  10  hours  and  a  half.  Dr. 
Hcrschel  has  confirmed  this  result  by  his  observations  :  but  how  are 
diese  observations  and  the  theory  to  be  reconciled  with  the  obser- 
ntions  of  M.  Schroeter,  in  which  the  points  of  th^  ring  that  are 
roost  luminous  have  for  a  long  time  appeared  stationary  ?  I  think  ihi« 
roay  be  accomplished  ip  the  following  manner  : 

‘  The  ring  of  Saturn  is  composed  of  several  concentric  rings  :  power- 
™  telescopes  enable  us  to  see  /W  very  distinctly,  though  the  irra¬ 
diation  confounds  them  into  one  in  telescopes  of  lower  power.  It  is  very 
jPpbable  that  each  of  these  two  rings  is  itself  formed  of  several  ringA 
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in  such  manner  that  Saturn^s  ring  may  be  regarded  as  an  assemblagp 
of  various  concentric  rings  :  such  would  be  the  whole  of  the  orbits  of 
Jupiter’s  satellites,  if  each  satellite  left  on  its  track  a  permanent  lustre* 
the  partial  rings  ought  to  be,  like  these  orbits,  differently  inclined  to 
the  equator  of  the  planet :  and  then  their  inclinations  and  the  positions 
of  their  nodes  would  change  in  periods  more  or  less  long,  \^hich 
would  embrace  many  years;  their  centres  ought  in  like  manner  to  os. 
cillate  about  that  of  Saturn  ;  and  all  this  would  cause  the  apparent  fi. 
gure  of  the  assemblage  of  these  rings  to  vary.  Their  rotatory  mo. 
tion  does  not  perceptibly  change  this  figure,  since  it  does  nothing 
more  than  replace  one  luminous  part  by  another  situated  in  the  same 
plane.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  phenomena  observed  by  M.  Schro- 
eter  are  occasioned  by  variations  of  this  kind.  But,  if  a  point  more 
or  less  luminous  than  the  others  adhere  to  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
partial  rings,  that  point  must  move  as  rapidly  as  the  ring,  and  appear 
to  change  its  position  in  a  few  hours.  It  may  be  conjectured  with 
much  probability,  that  it  is  a  point  of  this  nature  which  Herschelhas 
observed.  I  earnestly  request  observers  who  are  furnished  with  power- 
ful  telescopes,  to  trace,  with  a  view  to  the  determinauon  of  this  point, 
the  appearances  of  Saturn’s  ring.  The  variety  of  these  appearances  had 
much  perplexed  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  before  Huyghens  as¬ 
certained  the  cause :  the  ring  presented  itself  first  to  Galileo  under  the 
form  of  two  little  bodies  adhering  to  the  globe  of  Saturn  ;  and  Des. 
cartes,  who  unhappily  explained  every  thing  conformably  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  philosophy,  attributed  the  stationary  state  of  these  supposed 
satellites,  to  the  circumstance  that  Saturn  always  presented  the  same 
face  to  the  centre  of  his  vortex.  We  know  now  that  this  state  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  and  this  would  suffice  to 
make  us  reject  the  explication  of  Descartes,  even  though  we  remain 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  these  appearances.  I  do  not  think  the  im¬ 
mobility  of  the  ring  less  contrary  to  this  grand  law  of  nature,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  ulterior  observations  made  under  the  point  of  view 
which  I  have  indicated,  will  serve  still  farther  to  confirm  the  resulti 
of  the  theory  and  the  observations  of  Herschel.’ 

So  long  back  as  the  year  1787,  M.  Laplace  threw  out  the 
conjecture,  in.  the  Mem.  de  V  Acad.  PariSj  that  Saturn’s  ring 
might  have  many  divisions.  After  more  than  20  years  he 
"  retains  the  same  notion  a  little  modified.  But,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  ingenuity,  he  has  even  now  scarcely  made  it 
tenable  ;  and  Dr.  Herschel  has  recently  remarked  that  no 
observations  seem  likely  to  justify  the  supposition.  Yet  as 
every  thing  proceeding  from  so  eminent  a  philosopher  as 
Laplace  deserves  attention,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  give 
his  hypothesis  without  abridgement,  that  our  scientific  rea¬ 
ders  may  be  the  more  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  merits. 

While,  however,  we  leave  the  hypothesis  to  the  test  of 
future  observations,  we  must  observe  that,  whether  the  ring 
be  really  single,  or  constituted  of  two  or  more  insulated 
parts,  each  moving  upon  its.  own  centre  and  in  its  own 
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it  furnishes  a  cogent  proof  of  design  in  its  formation.  For 
the  ring,  upon  any  supposition,  (or  each  constituent  annu* 
lus  upon  Laplace’s  hypothesis,)  must  exist,  must  exist  in 
the  fonn  of  a  plane  nng.,  must  yet  possess  some .  irregula- 
titv  in  its  shape,  must  possess  motion,  motion  of  a  certain 
liiiid,  in  a  certain  plane,  and  with  a  certain  velocity.  Here 
are  SEVEN  independent  circunistartces,  the  simultaneous  ex  ist- 
eiiee  of  all  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  ring  in  connection  with  the  planet  without  being 
in  contact  with  it.  Supposing  it  possible  that  the  matter 
of  the  ring  could  exist  by  chance,  what  but  design  could 
give  it  the  annular  shape,  (yet  with  some  irregularity)— 
could  transfer  it  to  •  the  place  where  a  body  was  already 
moving  in  a  given  path,  with  a  given  though  incessantly 
varying  velocity, — could  suspend  it  about  that  body  by 
giving  it  one  kind  and  degree  of  motion,  and  in  one  par* 
ticular  plane?  Supposing  the  ring  were  brought,  bycAr/wce, 
to  encircle  the  planet,  yet  if  it  were  not  balanced  about  it, 
it  would  soon  be  attracted  to  the  central  body,  ■  its  inde- 

|n''ndent  existence  would  cease,  and  the  phsenoinenon  so  long 
:  wonder  of  astronomers  would  be  lost.  Could  the  mo- 
)i  of  the  ring  arise  from  chance,  it  might  obviously  have 
en  rectilinear,  and  then  the  ring  would  have  left  the  pla- 
t;  or  if  by  chance  it  had  been  rotatory,  it  might  have 
en  in  a  wrong  plane,  or  with  too  much  or  too  little  ve¬ 
rity,  and  in  either  case  the  ring  would  have  been  preci- 
taied  upon  the  planet.  Or,  again,  if  chance  gave  exist- 
ce  to  the  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  ring,  that  irre- 
ilarity  might  have  been  too  great  or  too  small,  and  thus 
•0  the  ring  must  very'  soon  have  fallen  upon  tlie  planet, 
there  be  more  rings  than  one,  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ent  would  be  still  farther  increased,  since  their  mutual 
tractions  will  cause  new  and  variable  disturbances  of  the. 
[uilibriumj,  Can  any  man  be  .  convinced  of  all  this, — be 
en  able  to  demonstrate  that,  in  the  case  of  Saturn’s  ring, 
’'(gularity  o{  a  certain  magnitude,  and  found  in  a  certain 
3ce,  should  be  essential  to  the  production  and  continuance 
regular ili/f  and  .  yet  exclude  a  Designing  Agent  frorh  the 
fination  of  both  the  planet  and  the  ring?  Yes! -Laplace 
■nself,  who  alone  among  men  of  the  present  day  could  have 
monstrated  that  all  this  was  necessary,— rwho- in  strength  of 
'dlect,  profoundness  and  extent  of  research,  richness  of 
vention,  and  brilliancv  of  genius,  considered  as  a  philo* 
pher,  is.  inferior  to  none  but  Newton, — who 

‘  Into  the  heav’n  of  heavens  has  presum’d 
‘  An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air,’— 
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who  has  done  more  toward  illustrating  the  theory  of  uni. 
versal  gravitation,  and  explaining  the  grand  operations  of 
nature,  than  even  Newton, — this  greatest  of  living  philoso- 
phers,  is  also  classed  among  the  most  obstinate  of  atheists-- 
would  rob  of  his  glory  “  Him  who  upholdetk  the  heavens  bv 
the  word  of  his  poweVy"  and  with  infinitely  more  than  pagan 
absurdity  deify  chance  !  How  extraordinary  is  it,  that  while 
the  protoundest  investigations  of  men  of  science,  serve  to 
corroborate  the  reasonings  of  the  moral  philosopher,  and  to 
confirm  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  some  of  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  these  investigations,  should  shut  their 
eyes  as  well  against  the  light  struck  out  by  their  own  re', 
searches  as  against  the  light  of  divine  truth,  and  continue  to 
dicell  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death  /”  But  we  have 
touched  upon  this  subject  on  a  former  occasion* ;  and 
must  break  the  thread  of  our  present  remarks. 


Art.  III.  History  of  Brazil ;  by  Robert  Southey.  Part  the  Pint.  4t». 
pp.  675.  Price  21.  28.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 


M“' 


•  Southey  begins  his  work  by  observing,  that  ‘the  history 
of  Brazil. is  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  mother  country, 
and  less  splendid  than  that  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia;  but  it 
is  not  less  important  than  either.’  If  w’e  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Southey  as  -to  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  be 
has  chosen  to  bestow  his  labours,  it  certainly  springs  from  no 
wish  to  depreciate  any  thing  which  comes  from  his  pen.  It 
is  always  with  a  very  different  sentiment,  that  we  open  the 
presents  he  has  made  to  the  literary  world. 

We  do  not  consider  any  one  of  the  three  histories,  or  branches 
of  history,  that  of  the  Portuguese  at  home,  in  India,  or  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  as  possessing  any  very  eminent  degree  of  importance;  butof 
all  the  three,  we  regard  the  history  of  Brazil  as  by  far  the  least 
calculated  either  to  amuse  or  instruct.  The  history  of  Por-| 
tugal  itself  is  of  very  little  use  in  illustrating  the  history  ol 
society  in  Europe,  in  presenting  any  curious  displays  of 
human  nature  in  individuals,  in  affording  lessons  to  otbeta 
by  the  wisdom  which  has  directed  her  government,  or  ul 
giving  an  exercise  to  the  imagination  and  passions  by  tn 
magnitude  of  the  events  it  exhibits.  The  history  of 
Portuguese  in  India,  as  the^were  the  first  to  render  th* 
inhabitants  of  modern  Europe  acquainted  with  a  peop' 
whose  social  economy  was  very  singular  and  remarkable, 
sesses  the  largest  share  of  novelty ;  but  the  light  which 
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(liose  subjects  they  imparted  was  comparatively , so  dim*  and 
the  actions  they  performed  so  inconsiderable,  that  in  the 
history  of  the  Europeans  in  India,  the  history  of  the  Portu* 
guese  forms  a  very  subordinate  chapter.  As  for  the  traiis« 
actions  of  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  they  appear  to  us,  in 
every  point  of  >iew,  of  slender  importance.  The  adventures 
of  those  who  first  explored  and  settled  in  the  country,  the 
dilHculty  of  their  marches,  and  their  contests  with  the  savage 
inhabitants,,  not  only  present  almost  always  the  same  unvaried 
aspect,  but  agree  so  exactly  with  what  occurred  in  the  much 
more  splendid  adventures  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world, 
that  a  very  short  outline  of  the  principal  facts,  is  all  the  his* 
tory  from  which  any  utility  can  arise.  Even  the  account  jof 
the  savage  tribes,  whom  these  adventures  first  brought  to 
view,^  might  all  be  .advantageously  confined  within  exceed¬ 
ingly  narrow  limits.  The  general  features  of  the  savage  life 
In  America  were  every  where  nearly  the  same:  and  of  these 
it  is  certainly  .best  to  receive  our  general  notions  from  the 
first  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  discoveries.  A  very  short 
indication,  therefore,  of  the  remarkable  peculiarities  by 
which  any  tribe  may  have  been  distinguished,  is  ail  that  can 
remain  to  increase  our  stock  of  useful  information. 

Unless  this  view  of  Mr.  Southey’s  subject  be  very  erro¬ 
neous,  it  may  be  justly  said  of  his  work,  though  notin  the 
most  complimentary  sense,  materieni  superabat  opus.  The  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  adventurers,  which  are  here  recorded,  and  the 
incidents  connected  with  them,  by  no  means  merited  so  ac- 
I  curate  and  minute  a  delineation,  as  Mr.  S.  has  thought  proper 
to  furnish.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  has  written  a  dull 
i or  an  useless  book;  but  his  success  would  unquestionably 
jhare  been  far  more  splendid,  had  the  subject  been  equal  to 
fib  talents.  It  is  ho  slight  proof,  indeed,  of  his  genius, 
ifiat  he  has  been  able  so  completely  to  carry  his  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  through  such  a  train  of  unimportant  and  monotonous 
■details,  and  compel  them  to  afford  him  so  much  delight. 

As  far  as  the  knowledge  subservient  to  research  on  this 
•object  can  be  considered  of  importance,  it  may  be  safely 
•nlrmed,  perhaps,  that  no  one  among  his  countrymen  was 
owrly  so  well  qualified  ,as  Mr.  Southey,  by  ah  acquaintance 
*ith  the  Portuguese  language  and  literature,  for  writing  a 
listory  of  Brazil.  The  work  before  us  affords  abundant 
•idence  that  he  ,  has  not  been  sparing  of  his  labour  in  the 
Cumulation  of  facts.  The  most  authentic  sources,  at 
as  far  as  printed  books,  and  not  these  alone,  extend, 
«re  open  to  his  inspection,  and  have  been  carefully  ex- 
No  fact,  we  are  satisfied,  which  could  greatly  iu- 
the  inquirer  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of' the 
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settlements  in  Brazil,  has  escaped  his  research.  To  say  thisj 
is  to  pronounce  no  ordinary  panejjyric;  and  yet  we  scene 
'indication,  in  the  present  work,  that  Mr.  Southey  was  endowed 
with  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  great  historian.  The 
comprehensive  views  of  the  great  philosopher  do  not  appear 
to  predominate  in  his  mind.  We  are  far  from  presuming  to 
say  that  he  is  not  intitied  to  rank,  and  rank  highly,  among 
enlightened  men.  But  with  his  good  intentions,  with  his 
industry,  and  his  talent  for  composition,  we  could  wish  that 
his  depth  and  originality  of  thinking  were  still  more  conspi. 
■cuous. 

The  subject  Mr.  Southey  has  undertaken,  did  not  call, 
perhaps,  for  many  very  important  exertions  of  thought; 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  might  not  have  been  selected  by  a 
inan  of  greater  powers.  But  of  those  occasions  which  it  did 
present,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Southey  has  made  the  most 
advantage.  Amidst  all  the  details,  for  example,  respecting 
tribes  of  savages  with  which  the  work  abounds,  no  assistance 
is  offered  to  the  reader  in  generalizing  the  phaenomena  of 
savage  life;  scarcely  any  in  tracing  the  causes  of  the  peculi¬ 
arities  among  different  tribes,  of  which  his  narrative  makes 
mention;  no  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  the  springs  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  as  exhibited  in  those  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances;  to  trace  the  points  of  agreement  and  diversity  be* 
tween  this  the  most  unhappy  state  of  society',  and  that  which 
‘is  presented  at  all  the  diHererit  stages  of  civilization.  Had 
Mr.  Southey  avoided  those  lengthened  statements  and  ex* 

■  planations,  w  Inch  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  would  ban 
required  (though  they  would  have  been  more  instructive  aw 
more  interesting,  too,  than  so  much  repetition  of  the  detaih 

•  respecting  the  particular  tribes),  comprehensive  reflection 
drawn  from  a  profound  insight  into  the  subject,  howevei 
shortly  expressed,  would  have  thrown  a  light  upon  hi 
pages,  for  w'hich  the  work  at  present  contains  nothing 
compensate. 

Mr.  Southey,  in  his  preface,  very  justly  observes  tna 
‘something  more  than  the 'title  promises,  is  comprised  i 

■  the  present  work — that  it  relates  the  foundation  and  progre 
'  of  the  adjacent  Spanish  provinces,  the  affairs  of  which  ar 

in  latter  times  inseparably  connected  with  those  of  Brazir 

■  that  the  subject  may  therefore  be  considered  as  including  if 
‘  whole’  track  of  country  between  the  rivers  Plata,  Par*?''*! 

and  Orellana  or  the  Amazons,  and  extending  eastward  « 
ward  Peru,  as  far  as  the  Portuguese  have  extended  their  ^ 
■tlements  or  their  discoveries.’  What  Mr.  Southey  /®'** 
advances,  on  the  subject  of  the  authorities  from  which 
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materials  of  his  history  are  drawn,  is  Bt  to  be  known,  and 
worthy  of  implicit  credit. 

«  The  only  general  History  of  Brazil  is  the  America  Portugueza  of 
gebattiam  da  Rocha  Pitta,  a  meagre  and  inaccurate  work,  which  has 
been  accounted  valuable,  merely  because  there  was  no  other.  There  are 
many  copious  and  good  accounts  of  the  Dutch  war.  Earlier  information 
iitobe  gleaned  from  books  where  it  occurs  gather  incidentally,  than  by 
design-  Authorities  are  still  scarcer  for  the  subsequent  period,  and  fot 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  printed  documents  almost  entirely 
fail.  A  collection  of  manuscripts  not  dess  extensive  than  curious,  and 
which  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  England,  enables  me  to  supply  this  chasm 
in  history.  The  collection  was  formed  during  a  residence  of  more  than 
thiny  years  in  Portugal,  by  the  friend  and  relation  [the  Rev.  Herbert 
Hill]  to  whom  this  work  is  inscribed.  Without  the  assistance  which  I 
have  received  from  him,  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  undertake,  and 
impossible  to  compleat  it. 

‘  A  critical  account  of  all  the  materials  which  have  been  consulted, 
will  be  appended  to  the  concluding  volume.  The  map  also  is  delayed, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  as  full,  and  as  little  incorrect  as  possible, 
though  a  far  better  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared  might  have  been 
given  at  present.' 

From  this  passage,  the  reader  perceives  that  the  present 
volume  forms  only  a  part  of  the  work ;  but  whether  the  de> 
sign  will  be  completed  by  one  additional  volume,  or  more,  is 
not  distinctly  speciBed.  The  history  is  here  carried,  down 
from  ihe’Brst  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  Vicente 
Yanes  Pinzon,  on  the  26tb  of  January,  1500,  to  tlie  survey 
of  the  course  of  the  river  commonly  called  Amazons,  (but 
to  which  Mr.  Southey  judiciously  proposes  to  appropriate 
the  name  Orellana,)  by  Acuna  in  1620.  The  space  in* 
eluded,  therefore,  is  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  in  which' 
the  principal  parts  of  the  atchievements  of  discovery  aiul 
settlement  are  contained. 

Among  all  the  various  adventurers,  the  only  individual,  in- 

("‘“se  history  any  incidents  of  remarkable  singularity  occur, 
fans  Stade^  *  the  son  of  a  good  man,’  says  Mr.  Southey, 
Hamburgh  in  the  Hessian  territory.  He  was  minded  to  seek 
fortune  in  India,  and  with  that  intent  sailed  from  Holland 
fleet  of  merchantmen  going  to  Letubal  for  salt;  but  when 
reached  Portugal,  the  Indian  ships  were  gone,  so  he  ac¬ 
ted  the  post  of  gunner  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Brazil.* 
jswas  in  the  latter  end  of  1547.  He  arrived  just  as  the 
j^es  were  rising  against  the  Portuguese,  and  about  to- 
the  settlement  of  Garassu.  Hans  was  sent  to  the 
of  this  place  in  a  boat  with  forty  men.  The  enter- 
te  was  extremely  perilous;  and  he  succeeded  in  it  at  last, 
)'  oy  means  of  some  well  concerted  and  daring  expedients. 
^^^9,  he  sailed  with  Senabha  in  his  expedition  tot  Paraguay,; 
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and  was  shipwrecked  on  St.  Vicente.  Here  his  services  as  a 
gunner  were  demanded ;  the  few  Portuguese  in  the  country 
finding  it  necessary  to  defend  themselves  against  the  savages, 
by  such  fortifications  as  they  could  raise.  The  following  pas- 
sage  gives  an  account  of  the' commencement  of  his  mis- 
fortunes: 

*  Hans  had  a  German  friend  settled  at  St.  Vicente  as  overseer  of  some 
sugar-works,  which  belonged  to  Giuseppe  Adorno,  a  Genoese.  His 
name  was  Heliodorus,  and  he  was  son  of  Eoban,  a  German  Poet  of 
great  celebrity  in  his  day ;  he  tvas  from  the  same  country  as  Hans,  and 
had  received  him  into  his  house  after  the  shipwreck,  with  that  brotherly 
kindness  which  every  man  feels  for  a  countryman  when  they  meet  in  so 
remote  a  land.  This  Heliodonis  came  with  another  friend  to  visit  Hans 

his  castle.  There  was  no  other  market,  where  he  could  send  for  food 
to  regale  then  ,  except  the  woods;  but  this  was  well  stocked.  The  wild 
boars  were  the  finest  in  the  whole  country,  and  they  were  so  numerous 
that  the  inhabitants  killed  them  for  their  skins,  of  which  they  made  a 
leather  that  was  preferred  to  cow-hides  for  boots  and  chair  bottoms.  He 
had  a  Cairo  slave  who  used  to  hunt  for  him,  and  whom  he  never  feared 
to  accompany  to  the  chase ;  him  he  sent  into  the  woods  to  kill  game,  and 
went  out  to  meet  him  the  next  day,  and  see  what  success  he  had  had. 
The  war  whoop  was  set  up,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
Tupinambas.  He  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  exclaimed,  Into  thy 
hands  O.Lord  do  I  commit  my  spirit.  The  prayer  was  hardly  ended  be¬ 
fore  he  was  knocked  down  ;  blows  and  arrows  fell  upon  him  from  all 
^ides ;  but  he  received  only  one  wound  in  the  thigh. 

‘  Their  first  business  was  to  strip  him  ;  hat,  cloak,  jeikin,  shirt,  were 
presently  torn  away,  every  one  seizing  what  he  could  get.  To  this  part 
of  the  prize  possession  was  sufficient  title;  but  Hans’s  body,  or  carcase, 
SLS  they  considered  it,  was  a  thing  of  more  consequence.  A  dispute 
arose  who  had  first  laid  hands  on  him,  and  they  who  bore  no  part  in  it 
amused  themselves  by  beating  the  prisoner  with  their  bows.  It  was  set¬ 
tled  that  lie  belonged  to  two  brethren  ;  then  they  lifted  him  up  and  car¬ 
ried  him  off  as  fast  as  possible  towards  their  canoes,  which  were  drawn 
ashore,  and  concealed  in  the  thicket.  A  large  party  who  had  been 
in  guard  advanced  to  meet  their  triumphant  fellows,  showing  Hans  their 
teeth,  apd  biting  their  arms  to  let  him  see  what  he  was  to  expect.  The 
Chief  of  the  party  went  before  him,  wielding  the  Iwara  Pemme^  the  club 
with  which  they  slaughter  their  prisoners,  and  trying  out  to  him,  Now 
pero  (as  they  called  the  Portuguese)  thou  art  a  most  vile  slave!  now 
thou  art  in  our  hands  !  now  thou  shall  pay  for  our  countrymen  whom  thou 
liast  slain  !  They  then  tied  his  hands ;  but  another  dispute  arose,  what 
should  be  done  with  him. '  The  captors  were  not  all  from  the  same  dwell- 
itig  place  no  other  prisoner  had  been  taken,  and  they  who  were  to  it* 
tarn  home  without  one,  exclaimed  against  giving  him  to  the  two  brethreo, 
and  were  for  killing  him  at  once.  Ppor  Hans  had  lived  long  enough  i* 
Brazil  to  understand  all  that  was  said,  and  all  that  was  to  done ;  ^ 
fervently  said  his  prayers,  and  kept  his  eye  upon  the  daughter-club.  Tiw 
Chief  of  the  party  settled  the  dispute  by  saying,  We  will  carry  w® 
home  alive,  that  our  wives  may  rejoice  over  him,  and  he  shall  be  ©adc* 
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;  that  is,  he  was  to  be  killed  at  the  great  drinking  feast.  * 
Then  they  tied  four  cords  round  his  neck,  fastened  them  to  the  ends  and 
sides  of  a  canoe,  and  pushed  off/  pp.  182,  183. 

After  an  account  of  their  proceedings  during  several  days^ 
till  the  savages  arrived  at"  their  village,  the  narrative  thus 

proceeds; 

<  When  the  canoes  arrived  the  women  were  digging  mandloc.  The 
captors  made  Hans  cry  out  to  them  in  Brazilian,  Here'I  am,  come  to  be 
your  meat !  Out  came  the  whole  population,  old  men,  children  and  all. 
Hans  was  delivered  over  to  the  women,  who  were  if  possible  more  cruel 
than  the  men  on  these  occasions.  They  beat  him  with  their  fists,  they 
pulled  his  beard,  naming  at  every  pluck  and  at  every  blow,  some  one  of 
their  friends  who  had  been  slain,  and  saying  it  was  given  for  his  sake. 
The  children  also  were  suffered  to  torment  him  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  all, 
expressed  their  joy  to  him  at  the  thoughts  of  the  feast  they  were  to  have. 
The  men  meantime  regaled  themselves  with  potations  of  kaaway.  They 
biought  cut  the  rattles  which  they  regard  as  oracles,  and  thanked  them 
for  having  truly  said  they  should  return  with  prey.  This  lasted  for  about 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  Hans  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  women 
and  children.  The  two  brethren  Yeppipo  Wasu  and  Alkindar  Miri,  to 
whom  he  had  been  adjudged,  then  came  and  stated  to  him  that  their  uncle 
Ipperu  Wasu  last  year  had  given  Alkindar  a  prisoner  to  kill,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  glory  of  making  a  feast ;  but  it  was  with  this  condition, 
that  Alkindar  should  repay  him  with  the  first  prisoner  whom  he  took. 
He  was  the  first,  and  therefore  the  glory  of  making  a  feast  of  him  was  to  be 
I  Ipperu  Wasu's.  Having  explained  this  matter  to  him,  they  added  that 
I  the  girls  would  now  come  and  lead  him  out  to  Afirasse.  What  Afirasu 
I  was  he  did  not  know,  but  this  he  knew,  that  it  could  be  nothing  good. 

I  ‘  The  young  women  came,  and  led  him  by  the  cords  which  were  still 
I  round  his  neck,  into  the  area  :  the  men  went  their  way,  and  all  the  wo- 
Inen  of  the  settlement  gathered  round  him.  He  had  been  stript  naked  at 
|the  time  of  his  capture:  they  handled  him  till  they  had  satisfied  their 
Icuriosity ;  then  some  took  him  up  in  their  arms  while  others  pulled  the 
|K)pe8,  till  he  was  nearly  strangled.  Then,  says  he,  I  thought  what  our 
■Lord  had  suffered  from  the  perfidious  Jews,  and  that  gave  me  strength 
fcd  resignation.  They  carried  him  to  the  house  of  their  chief,  Uratinge 
the  Great  White  Bird ;  a  little  hillock  of  earth  had  just  been 
B^^d  at  the  entrance,  upon  which  they  seated  him,  holding  him  lest  he 
B^tdfall.  I'his  he  expected  was  the  place  of  death,  .  •  he  looked  round 
•  see  if  the  slaughter-club  was  ready,  and  asked  if  he  was  to  die  now. 
yet,  they  told  him.  A  woman  then  approached  with  a  piece  of  broken 
set  in  a  stick,,  with  which  instrument  she  scraped  off  his  eye-brows, 
•d  began  to  perform  the  same  operation  upon  his  beard,  but  Hans  resisted 
and  declared  that  he  would  die  with  his  beard.  They  did  not  per- 
•5  but  some  days  afterwards  sheared  it  off  with  a  pair  of  French 
pp.  186,7. 

■  fortunately  for  poor  Hans,  a  variety  of  circumstances 
■^^unred  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  their  threats  :  but,  in  the 
dine,  incessant  ill  visage,^  and  tortures,  even  added  to 
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the  horrors  of  the  prospect  of  the  doom  which  awaited  him. 
It  happened,  however,,  that  during  this  delay,  opportunities 
were  also  afforded  him  of  acquiring  the  reputation  of  super¬ 
natural  powers,  in  foretelling  events,  curing  diseases,  and 
even  in  calling  down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  This, 
added  to  other  causes,  served  to  procure  him  for  several 
months  the  continuance  of  a  precarious  existence  among  the 
caiubals,  during  which  time  he  was  carried  along  with  them 
in  their  military  excursions,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  their  manners  both  in 
peace  and  war. 

While  poor  Hans  was  trembling  'with  daily  apprehensions 
of  being  killed  and  devoured,  a  French  interpreter  arrived 
among  the  savages.  The  French  were  the  allies  of  the  Tu- 
pinambas,  as  the  Portuguese  were  their  enemies;  and  Hans 
had  in  part  obtained  his  respite  by  representing  to  the  savages 
that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  The  canibals  were  now  gathered 
round  him  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  interpreter.  Poor 
Hans  was  interrogated,  ‘  but  his  reply  made  it  plain  that  he  was 
no  Frenchman.  This  the  Tupinambas  could  not  discover,  but 
the  wretch  immediately  said  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
*  Kill  the  rascal  and  eat  him  :  he  is  a  Portuguese,  and  as  much 
your  enemy  as  ours.’  Hans  besought  him  for  the  love  of  God 
to  have  compassion  and  save  him  from  being  devoured,  but 
the  Frenchman  replied  that  eaten  he  should  be.’  The  savages 
then,  having  resolved  upon  his  death,  led  him  away,  and  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  for  the  ceremony. 

*  After  some  days  had  elapsed,  Hans  was  sent  for  by  Kenyan  Bcbfi 
the  Chief  of  the  whole  Tribe,  who  was  then  at  a  town  called  Arirab. 
When  he  drew  nigh  there  was  a  great  noise  of  horns  and  rejoicings,  aw 
fifteen  heads  of  the  Margaias  whom  they  had  lately  eaten,  and  which 
were  fixed  upon  stakes  at  the  entrance,  were  significantly  pointed  out  ® 
him.  One  of  his  guards  went  before  him  into  the  house  of  the  chief) 

crying  out,  We  have  brought  your  l^ortuguese  slave  that  you  may  behoM 

him.  ■  He  and  his  companions  were  drinking,  and  were  heated  with  their 
drink ;  they  looked  sternly  at  Hans,  and  said,  O  enemy,  thou  art  he®J 
He  made  answer,  I  am  here,  but  not  an  enemy ;  and  they  gave  him « 
their  liquor. 

‘  Hans  had  heard  of  this  Chief,  who  was  famous  in  his  day,  atxl* 
cruel  canibal.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  one  whom  he  judged  to  hi 
him  by  his  large  necklace  of  shells,  and  asked  if  he  was  not  the  g®** 
Konyan  Bebe  ?  Being  answered  that  he  was,  he  began  to  praise  bii^ 
well  as  he  could,  telling  him  how  greatly  his  name  was  celebrated,  ^ 
how  woi  thy  his  exploits  were  of  all  praise.  A  woman  could  not  1^ 

been  more  delighted  with  flattery.  The  savage  rose,  swelling  with  pl^ 

sure,  and  strutted  before  him  to  display  himself.  By  this  time  all 
kaaway  in  that  house  was  exhausted,  the  drinkers  therefore  reroowl 
another,  and  he  was  told  to  follow;  the  son  of  Konyan  Bebe  tied 4 
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kg*  together,  and  he  was  made  to  jump,  while  they  laughed  and  shouted, 
g(e  our  meat  is  Jumping.  He  turned  to  Ippetu  Wasu,  afld  asked  bim  if 
this  was  the  place  where  he  was  to  die..  No,  his  master  replied;  but 
these  things  were  always  done  with  foreign  slaves..  The  next  day,  as  the 
(hole  town  had  had  a  full  sight  of  him,  he  was  dismissed.  Konyan 
Bebc  enjoined  his  captors  to  watch  him  well,  and  they  pursued  him  with 
l^h  mockery  as  he  departed,  saying,  they  should  soon  come  to  visit  his 
(taster  and  settle  every  thing  for  the  feast.  But  his  master  took  great 
I  gains  to  comfort  him,  and  assured  him  the  time  was  not  yet  near.* 
2. 

Several  times  he  was  on  the  point'  of  esca'ping,  but  his  at¬ 
tempts  were  rendered  fruitless,  either  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
savages,  or  the  unfeeling  barbarity  of  the  French  traders,  who 
irefused  to  receive  bim.  Seeing  a  boat  belonging  to  the  latter 
ipushing  off  from  the  shore,  his  earnest  wish  for  liberty  over- 
Ipvered  him,  and  he  sprang  forward. 

I  ‘  The  Savages  pursued,  some  of  them  came  up  to  him»  he  beat  them  • 
|off,  outstript  the  rest,  ran  into  the  sea,  and  swam  off  to  the  boat.  The 
rrenebmen  refused  to  take  him  in,  lest  they  should  offend  the  Savages, 
jiod  Hans,  once  more  resigning  himself  to  his  evil  destiny,  was  compelled 
jtoswim  back.  When  the  Tupinanib'as  saw  him  returning  they  rejoiced, 
jbiit  he  affected  to  be  angry  that  they  should  have  supposed  he  meant  to  run 
jaway,  and  said  he  only  went  to  bid  them  tell  his  countrymen  to  prepare 
iapresent  for  them  when  they  should  go  with  him  to  the  ship.’  p,  201. 

!  The  Tupinambas  were  now  about  to  set  out  upon  a  plun¬ 
dering  scheme,  for  which  they  had  been  making  three 
ionths  preparations.  It  was  conducted  by  Konya.n  Bebe, 
ho  took  with  him  thirty  canoes,  each  carrying  about  eight 
!>d  twenty  men.  ‘  Hans  was  taken  with  them :  they  were 
,oing  towards  Beitioga,  and  meant  to  lie  in  wait  to  catch 
thers,  as  they  had  caught  him.’  In  a  day,  or  two  they  fell 
^  with  five  canoes  from  Bertio^a,  and  after  a  hard  chase  came 
^pwith  them. 

‘Hans  knew  all  the  ill-fated  crew;  there  were  six  Christian  Mamalucos, 
mixed  breed  are  called,  among  them.  The  Tupinambas,  as  they 
upon  them,  held  up  their  fifes  of  human  bone,  and  rattled  their 

■^klaces  of  human  teeth,  shouting  and  exulting  with  the  certain  hope  of 
pory,  Great  as  was  the  disparity  of  numbers,  the  Mamalucos  kept  off 
'enemy  for  two  hours,  till  two  of  them  being  desperately  wounded, 
the  others  having  expended  their  shot  and  their  arrows,  they  were 
%  made  prisoners.  •  , 

‘The conquerors,  as  soon  as  they  had  secured  their  prey,  rowed  back 
“  might  and  main  to  the  place  where  they  had  swung  their  hammocks 
_  last  night.  Those  prisoners  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  were 
^  killed,  and  cut  in  pieces.  Four  forked  stakes  were  driven  into  the 
sticks  were  laid  across,  and  on  this  they  rather  dried  than  broiled 
fiesh.  This  wooden  frame  was  called  the  Boucan  ;  food  thus  smoked 
dried  was  said  to  be  bucdnicercd,  and  hence  the, origin  of  the  nsunt 
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applied  to  that  extraordinary  race  of  freebooters  who  were  so  long  the 
scourge  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  Two  Christians 
slaughtered  that  night,  Jorge  Ferreira,  son  of  the  Captain  of  Bertiow 
and  one  Jeronyrao,  a  kinsman  to  two  of  the  other  prisoners.  When  the 
canibals  were  asleep  Hans  went  to  the  survivors  ;  there  were  among  the® 
Diogo  and  Domingos  de  Braga,  two  of  the  brethren  who  first  settled 
at  Bertioga,  and  he  had  been  intimate  with  them.  Their  first  question 
was,  whether  they  were  to  be  eaten.  He  had  poor  comfort  to  give;  all 
he  could  say  was,  it  was  as  God  pleased,  in  whom  and  in  his  Son  tkej 
must  put  their  trust :  it  had  pleased  God  to  preserve  him  among  tht 
Savages,  as  they  perceived.* 

‘  He  mieht  have  fled  that  nieht,  but  he  remembered  that  his 


‘  He  might  have  fled  that  night,  but  he  remembered  that  his  flight 

would  provoke  the  Tupinambas  to  put  their  prisoners  instantly  to  death; 

it  was  his  duty  therefore  to  await  some  other  means  of  deliverance,  be. 
•ause  their  escape  was  not  impossible.  It  is  greatly  to  his  honour  that  be 
felt  and  acted  thus.  The  next  day  he  went  into  Konyan  Bebe’s  tent,  and 
asked  him  what  he  designed  to  do  with  the  Christians ;  to  eat  them  was  the 
answer  ;  they  were  fools  to  come  with  our  enemies  when  they  might  hate 
remained  at  home ; . .  and  he  forbade  Hans  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
them.  Hans  advised  him  to  ransom  them;  .this  he  refused.  There 
was  a  basket  full  of  human  flesh  beside  him,  from  which  he  took  2 
broiled  thigh,  and  put  it  to  Hans’s  mouth,  asking  him  if  he  would  eat; 
but  Hans  answered,  that  even  beasts  did  not  devour  their  own  kind.  The 
Savage  fixed  his  teeth  in  it,  exclaiming,  I  am  a  tyger,  and  I  like  it.*  i 
*  On  the  third  day  they  reached  their  own  border,  divided  theprisoaen, 
and  separated.  Eight  savages,  and  three  of  the  surviving  Christiaai, 
fell  to  die  share  of  Uwaitibi.  The  remaining  flesh  of  the  two  whohaJ 
been  buccaneered  was  carried  home  to  be  reserved  for  a  solemn  feana 
part  of  Jeronymo  was  hung  over  a  fire  in  the  house  where  Hans  was  a 
inmate,  for  three  weeks.  They  would  not  take  him  to  the  ship  till  tb^ 
feast  was  over,  and  before  that  time  she  sailed;  He  had  now  no  othe 
hope  than  the  consolation  which  they  gave  him,  that  ships  came  evtr 
year.*  pp.  206—209. 

At  length,  by  a  w^ell  contrived  stratagem,  poor  Hans  sac 
cceded  in  effecting  his  escape,  reached  his  native  country 
and  wrote  the  history  of  his  adventures*  ‘  It  is  a  book,’  con 
tinues  Mr.  Southey,  ‘  of  great  value,  and  all  sabsequen 
accounts  of  the  Tupi  tribes  repeat  rather  than  add  to  them 

formation  which  it  contains.’ 

Many  of  the  situations  in  this  history  are  very  strik 
ing,  and  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Southey.  His  stylet 
narrative  is  simple,  and  sometimes  even  approaching  j 
colloquial  familiarity,  but  never  vulgar;  and  well  suppli^ 
the  want  of  dignity  and  ornament  by  its  liveliness  an 
variety.  Quaint  expressions  occasionally  present  the^ 
selves,  but  not  obtrusively ;  nor  are  these  blemishes 
general.  We  do  not  imagine  that  much  labour  has 
employed  in  putting  the  .materials  of  the  work  into  «orn 
They  are  disppsed,  however,  with  considerable  *1*^ 
though  few  parts  of  the  book  are  gO  wrought  up  as  to 
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lYery  lasting  impression,  the  whole  is  read  with  uutired  at¬ 
tention. 

No  part  of  Mr.  Southey's  work 'is  more  curious  than  that. 
«hich  relates  to  the  horrid  subject  of  cani)>nlism ;  a  particular 
in  the  picture  of  savage  nations,  from  which  historians  in  gene* 
appear  to  have  shrunk.  Short  hints  and  faint  allusions  they 

feriiiit  themselves  to  use,  but  scarcely  any  thing  more.  It 
as  happened,  too,  that  most  of  the  details  on  the  subject  have 
ibeen  chiefly  found  in  the  books  of  credulous  or  fabling 
travellers,  and  hence  the  very  existence  of  canibalism  has 
times  been  doubted,  and  canibals  have  been  ranked  a- 
long  the  Cyclops  and  amazons  of  the  poets.  As  the  fact, 
owever,  that  tribes  of  human  beings  do  exist  in  a  state  so  * 
larbarous  as  to  .  eat  one  another,  is  now  indisputable,  it  is 
ibviously  a  fact  of  such  importance  in  the  history  of  our 
oiiimon  nature,  so  completely  silences  the  wretched  so- 
bisms  and  falsehoods  of  infidel  and  heretical  philosophy 
~  specting  the  native  virtue  and  goodness  of  the  human  race, 
well  to  deserve  a  copious  elucidation.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
oathey  to  say,  that  no  where,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  the 
ircumstances  belonging  to  this  horrible  propensity  so  fully 
d  so  authentically  detailed,  as  in  the  pages  before, «s. 
H^ne  thing,  however,  we  cannot  but  notice  with  regret.  Mr. 
^Bottthey  has  collected  the  particulars  attending  these  soul-sick- 
ning  scenes,  and.  narrated  them  with  a  minute  explicitness, 
oo  obviously  for  the  sake  of  effect.  There  is  not,  or  cer- 
!^»anly  there  ought  not  to  be,  any  thing  inviting  in  the  mere 
[^■intemplation  of  such  things  ;  and,  abstracted  from  every 
•‘irpose  of  moral  utility,  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is,  _ 
our  opinion,  extremely  undesirable. 

^  note  upon  a  passage  which  investigates  the  language 
Brazilian  tribes  and  their  modes  and  powers  of  reck- 
ffi^fting,  we  meet  with  a  severe,  though  not  we  think,  an 
criticism  on  the  historian  Robertson.  The  'criti- 
opinions  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Southey  on  a  writer  who 
tiaW' obtained  so  large  a.  share  of  public  estimation,  and^ 

I  (^Ppecially  when  that  writer  has  travelled  over  nearly  the 
ground  with  himself,  deserve  to  be  made  known. 

Orinoco  tribes  count  as  far  as  five,  then  proceed  to  five-one,  five- 
two  fives,  and  so  on  to  four  fives.  This  is  digitary  nu- 
It  is  remarkable,  how  far  the  Achaguas  carry  it.  With  them 
five,  and  the  fingers  of  one  hand:  Tucha  macaje^  ten,  or 
fingers  ;  Abacaytacay  twenty,  or  all  the  fingers  and  toes  ;  Incha 
or  two  persons  complement;  and  so,  says  Gumllla, 

.  can  goon  to  2000, 6000,  and  10,000  fingers,  in  a  jargon, 

labour  and  attention,  may  be  understood  at  last. 

■  ^  some  of  the  South  Sea  Isknds,  also,  six  is  five-one,  &c.  Numer-^^^ 
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ation  naturally  proceeds  by  Fives, .  •  the  number  of  fingers  in  one  bandj 
Tens,  .  •  the  fingers  on  both  ;  or  Twenties,.  •  the  fingers  and  toes. 

‘  Herrera  (4.  10.4.)  describes  a  curious  mode  of  arithmetic  in  Yuca. 
•  tan.  They  count,  he  says,  by  fives,  till  they  come  to  twenty,  and  then 
by  twenties,  as  far  as  a  hundred,  then  to  400,  andj^hen  to  JBOOO,  andfromi 
thence  to  infinity... This  numeration,  which  is  not  very  clearly  explained 
by  Herrera,  is  founded  on  Fives,  for  small  numbers,. ..Scores,  and  Five. 
Scores,  or  100> — then  for  larger  numbers, they  use  twenties  as  we  use  tens* 
thus,  20  times  20  is  400,  20  times  400  is  8(^,  and  so  on.  A  friend  d 
mine,  better  acquainted  with  such  subjects  than  I  am,  tells  me,  it  is  the 
only  specimen  he  has  met  with,  of  vigesimal  numeration.  Our  score  is  the 
nearest  similitude. 

*  When  Pauw  reasoned  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  Americans  in  nunt- 
bers,  did  he  suppress  this  remarkable  fact, ...or  was  he  ignorant  ofitl 
The  same  question  is  applicable  to  Dr.  Robertson,  who,  on  this,  andma] 
other  subjects,  in  what  he  calls  his  history  of  Americwa,  is  guilty  of  snef 
omissions  and  consequent  misrepresentation  as  to  make  it  certain,  eite 
that  he  had  not  read  some  of  the  most  important  documents  to  which  k 
refers,  or  that  he  did  not  chuse  to  notice  the  facts  which  are  to  be  fonri 
there,  because  they  were  not  in  conformity  to  his  own  preconceived  (p 
nions.  A  remarkable  example  occurs  respecting  a  circulating  medium 
when  he  mentions  the  cacao  nuts,  which  were  used  as  money  in  Mexico 
and  says,  *  this  seems  to  be  the  utmost  length  which  the  Americans  ta 
advanced  towards  the  discovery  of  any  expedient  for  supplying  the  usee 
money. ^  Now,  it  is  said  by  Cortes  himself,  that  when  he  was  about  ti 
make  cannon,  he  had  copper  enough,  but  wanted  tin  ;...and  having bougl 
up  the  plates  and  pots,  which  he  could  find  among  the  soldiers,  hebep 
to  enquire  among  the  natives.  He  then  found,  that  in  the  province c 
Tacbco,  little  pieces  of  titiy  like  thin  coin,  were  used  for  money y  there  2fi 
in  other  places.  An  d  this  led  him  to  a  discovery  of  the  mines  froi 
whence  it  was  taken.  These  are  the  words  of  the  Spanish,... 

Senory  que  tiene  cuidado.y  siempre  lo  ha  tenidoy  de  proveer  en  la  mayor  firm 
que  tope  entre  los  Naturales  de  una  provincia  que  se  dice  Tachcoy  ciertas  B 
ceguetas  de  elloy  a  manera  de  Moneda  muy  delgaday  y  procediendo  por  i 
pesquisa  halliy  que  en  lo  dicha  Provinciay  y  aun  en  otrasy  se  tratda  ^ 
moneda.  Cartay  4.  f.  17.  Barclay  /.  \.  p.  149.  . 

‘  The  reputation  of  this  author  must  rest  upon  his  History 
Scotland,. ..if  that  can  support  it.  His  other  works  are  grlevouslyde 
cient.^  pp.  638 — 639. 

Having  developed  pretty  much  at  large  the  state  of « 
Tupi  tribes,  Mr.  Southey  turns  to  the  missionary 
takings  of  the  Jesuits.  Few  things,  perhaps,  in  the 
of  human  nature,  are  more^  remarkable  than  their  succ^ 
Of  these  ferocious  savages,  they  gained  many  tribes  to  ^ 
obedience;  and  proved,  by  an  experience  not  to  be  ^ 
tested,  the  irresistible  effects  of  beneficence  and  pat^ 
in  subduing  the  n)ost  refractory  of  human  passions, 
stimulated  by  circumstances  to  the  greatest  violence 
ration.  A  variety  of  curious  and  important  particulars  J 
^pecting  the  extraordinary  atchievements  of  these  accon  p  V 
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missionaries,  many  of  them  not  generally  known,  are 
detailed  by  Mr.  Southey  ;  though  a  better  account,  upon' 

(lie  whole,  might  have  been  supplied  without  much  clifiicuU  . 

Among  other  causes  of  their  success  was  the  institu> 
tion  of  a  school  for  the  children. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  taught  them  ;  they  were  trained 
toaiastat  mass,  and  to  sing  the  church  service,  and  frequently  led  ia 
ocessioo  through  the  town.  This  had  a  great  effect,  for  the  natives 
itre  passionately  fond  of  music,  so  passionately  that  Nobrega  began  to 
)e  the  fable  of  Orpheus  was  a  type  of  his  mission,  and  that  by  songs 
was  to  convert  the  Pagans  of  Brazil.  He  usually  took  with  him  four 
five  of  these  little  choristers  on  his  preaching  expeditions  ;  when  they 
roached  an  inhabited  place,  one  carried  the  crucifix  before  them,  and 
y  began  singing  the  Litany.  The  Savages,  like  snakes,  were  won  by 
;  voice  of  the  charmer  ;  they  received  him  joyfully,  and  when  he  de- 
rted  with  the  same  ceremony,  the  children  followed  the  music.  He 
the  catechism,  creed,  and  ordinary  prayers  to  jo/,  fa;  and  the  plea- 
of  learning  to  sing  was  such  a  temptation,  that  the  little  Tupis  some- 
s  ran  away  from  their  parents  to  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  the 
its/  p.  251. 

The  subsequent  chapters  describe  the  gradual  establish* 
ent  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  in  Brazil,  and  the  hos- 
itifs  which  that  nation  carried  on  at  different  times  vf\ih 
e French,  English,  and  Dutch. 

Of  the  plan  which  was  pursued  by  the  Portuguese  go- 
rnnient,  in  the  administration  of  this  ill-fated  country, 
tie  is  necessary  to  be  said.  For  a  long  time  Brazil  was 
garded  so  entirely  as  an  object  of  secondary  consequence, 
ai  it  was  chiefly  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  adventur- 
•  Large  districts,  under  the  name  of  captaincies,  were  given 
tt  hereditary  possession,  to  individuals,  authorized  to  ex- 

ise  all  the  powers  of  judicature,  both  civil  and  cri- 

inal. 

In  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  country  in  question, 
'll  which  so  few  persons  are  in  any  tolerable  degree  ac- 
iinted,  this  volume  will  communicate  useful  information; 
>«gh  a  history  is  not  in  strictness  the  proper  place  for 
with  respect  to  geography,  however,  as  it  claims  to  be 
with  history,  the  rules  of  criticism  must  depend  in 
;wd  measure  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  As 
[•“  of  geography  is  alwa^-s  to  be  introduced,  as  serves 
[fender,  the  narrative  of  the  purely  historical  matter  more 
7  and  completely  intelligible  to  the  readers  for  whom 
•  intended ;  wliile  no  geographical  details  are  ever  to 
[Wmitted,  with  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  readers 
0  history  are  already  acquainted.  According  to  this 
ample  elucidations  with  regard  to  all  the  phy* 
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sical.  circumstances  of  the  regions  which  came  under  Mr. 
Southey’s  review,  would  in  his  work  have  been  partica. 
larlv  welcome.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  without  these; 
but^  except  with  regard  to  the  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
are  occasionally  pretty  well  described,  the  information  res. 

pecting  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country,  is  very 

'  _  ^  ^  % 


meagre. 


Art.  IV.  Sermons  preached  on  interesting  Subjects,  on  several  Occasions ;  inc 
ding  the  Service  of  two  Communion  Sabbaths,  according  to  the  l'» 

'  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By.  Robert  Macculloch,  Minister  oft 

Gospel  at  Dairsie.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  758.  Turnbull,  EdinWj 
Ogle. 

'T'HE  contempt  which  Englishmen  at  one  time  enterlaw 
for  their  neighbours  north  of  the  Tweed,  has,  since  I 
union  with  Scotland,  been  gradually  changed  into  eni 
Unwillingly  submitting  to  an  incorporation  which  their var 
dreaded,  and  their  nationality  abhorred,  the  Scotch  hawi 
only  derived  from  that  event  a  thousand  unforeseen  adfl 
tages,  but  have  actually  enjoyed  the  delicious  reveng^ 
eclipsing  the  primary  body  in  whose  orbit  they  wet®  ^ 
pelled  to  move.  The  murmurs  of  half  a  century 
trayed  their  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet:  in  the  ,1 
bravery  is  confessed;  and,  as  if  aspiring  to  univerwl  ij 
uioh,  they  have  invaded  also  the  empire  of  m*”®,  | 
possessed  themselves  of  some  of  its  fairest  provinces.  1 
tory  and  criticism,  political  science  and  the 
mind;  have  all,  by  turns,  yielded  to  their  efforts,  a"  J 
knowledged  their  sway.  In  one  point,  however,  we  t  j 
may  still  venture  to  contest  the  superiority:  we 
preaching.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  cases  of  scientific  r  ^ 


To  sum  up  our  opinion  of  this  book,  we  do  not  think  i 
is  either  a  very  splendid  or  very  profound  production.  Th 
state  of  knowledge  respecting  the  regions  and  the  histor] 
of  the  American  continen*-,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  so  imper 
feet,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  will  not 
instruction  from  a  perusal  of  the  present  work.  But,  a.®'”' 
ter  all,  the  settlements  in  Brazil  were  far  from  deservinB  . 
.so  many  fine  paragraphs.  And  though  a  considerab'H”*^ 
portion  of  the  inferences  to  ' which  the  facts  here  relateB.  ^ 
give  occasion,  are  no  less  true  with  regard  to  a  greatiw^'" 
of  the  Spanish  conquests  than  to.  the  Portuguese,  yet  ti 
history  of  Brazil  is  still  an  obscure  and  subordinate  portifi 
of  the  history  of  America ;  and  when  once  the  histoiy  J 
America,  or  of  the  Spanish  part  of  it,  shall  be  well  writtel 
little  will  remain  to  attract  notice  or  yield  instruction  in  til 
history  of  Brazil.  -  _  j 
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,1,  patient,,  plodding  diligence,  may  indeed,  rise- to  the 
nvied  mediocrity  of  negative  merit,  but  will  never  enable  the 
tor  domimri  in  concionibus.^  To  as,  the  most  aniinateti  sallies 
Scotch  rhetoric  appear  like  the  cold  prettynesses  of  the 

nortlierii 

dazzling  the  eye,  and  playing  upon' the  fancy, 
ng  neither  warmth  nor  animation.  ■■ 

I 

Yet  Scotland  has  one  incitement  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
iliar  to  itself.  The  Lord^s  Supper,  which  was  de¬ 
nied  to  touch  every  tender  and  satrdd  passion  of  the  breast, 

>  rouse  the  minister  of  religion  to  his 
so  seldom  in  the  Scotch  churcli, 

I  multitudes  crowd 


Aurora  Borealis  flashing  across  the  clearne^  of  a 

moonlight;  ^ 

but  produci 

pulpit  pecu 
sign*--  ‘ 

and  is  calculated  to 
highest  pitch,  recurs 
that  it  becomes  a  grand  festival,  to  which 
ifrnm  adiaccnt  parishes  ;  and  the  numerous 


horn  adjacent  parishes  ;  and  the 
vices  of  the  occasion,  may  be  t 
the  ministers  possess  of  ardour  in  devotion,  and  eloq 
in  language.  To  this  cause,  indeed,  we  -owe  some  o 


‘he  humiliation,  sufferings  and  death,  to  which  the  cnly  begotten 
d  God  was  pleased  to  -submit,  that  he  might  obtain  dur  salvation, 
grand  and  interesting  events.  No  such  magnificent-  scene  was 
r-'ihibited  as  that  which  is  represented  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  wherein 
^  great  and  wonderful  occurrences  are  commemorated,.  Pyo  such  as* 
“'‘•'g transactions  were  ever  recorded  in  the  annuls  of  the  uoiverse, 
which  this  ordinance  i-"*  intended  to  call  to  reptembrance. ,  No 
VI.  -■  '3  O 
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iuch  luminous  prospect  ms  ever  opened  to  view,  as  that  which  is  here  m 
before  our  eyes.  '  Nor  is  the  benefit  celebrated  in  this,  sacred  institution 
less  interesting  than  glorious.  It  concerns  not  so  much  the  inhabitaats  of 
another  ■  world,  as  the  citizens  of  this  earth  whereon  we  live  ;  not  n 
much  another  species  of  creatures  as  the  human  race,  whereof  we  are  in. 
dividuals.  It  is  not  limited  to  a  single  family,  tribe,  or  nation,  to  penoni 
of  one  rank  or  condition,  or  of  one  generation.  It  extends  to  people  of 
every  region,  kindred  and  language,  to  persons  of  every  denomination, 
whether  high  or  low,  to  men  of  every  age,  from  the  commencement  of 
time  unul  Se  consummation  of  all  things,  when  the  angel  shall  lift  m 
his  hand  to  heaven,  and  swear  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever,  that  time  shj 
be  no  longer.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  truly  a  solemn  and  venerable  ordi. 
nance.  It  is  the  abridgement  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  grand,  in  theglo.' 
rious  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  the  sanctuary  where  God  and  hii 
people  meet  and  converse  togiethef.  It  is  the  entertainnicnt  where  Jesoi 
Christ  vouchsafes  his  presence  to  his  disciples,  and  they  receive  the 
pledges  of  his  love  and  the  earnests  of  his  salvation.  It  is  the  glajs 
wherein  the  Lord  exhibits  himself  to  their  view,  and  they  so  contem- 
plate  his  glory  as  to  be  changed  into  his  image.  It  is  the  memorial  tf 
bis  incomparable  love,  and  the  becoming  testimony  of  their  gratitude  and 
fidelity.  In  every  view,  this  divine  institution  is  intended  to  distinguisli 
from  the  men  of  the  world  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ:  whilst  it 
serves  to  convey  to  them  the  most  important  benefits  which  constitute 
their  peculiar  privilege  and  felicity.  From  these  few  remarks  it  plainly 
iippears,  that  the  upright  disciples  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  keep  his 
-word,  who  love  his  salvation,  and  thankfully  acknowledge  his  rich  grace, 
are  the  only  persons  who  participate  of  our  Lord’s  Supper,  with  real  coo. 
fort  and  advantage.  To  persons  of  an  opposite  character,  God  saith, 

*  What  have  you  to  do  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  to  take  my  covenant  in 

*  your  mouths.’  Why  would  you  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord,  by  earing  and  drinking  unworthily  ?  why  would  you  ofer  in. 
dignity  to  the  crucified  Redeemer,  vilify  the  price  of  redemption,  and 
usurp  a  privilege  to  which,  in  your  present  state,  you  have  no  just 
claim?  Before,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  dispense  this  holy  ordinance, 
it  is  highly  proper,  that,  according  to  the  laudable  practice  of,  this  church, 
I  describe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  temper  and  conduct  of  those  vrbo  art 
excluded  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  this  solemn  festival;  and  on  the 
other,  characterize  those  who  are  invited  by  him  to  partake  of  this  lead 
of  love.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  131 — 133. 

The  preacher  then  proceeds  to  perform  the  service  o 
fencing  the  tables^  as  it  is  called ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  whereas,  in  the  first  part,  the  warnings  are  frequentl; 
so  severe  as  to  send  all  the  congregation  away,  the  subseqW" 
invitations  are  so  indulgent,  as  to  call  them  all  back  agi'" 
Mr.  M.,  however,  has  too  much  good  sense  and  genuin* 
faithfulness  to  fall  into  such  inconsistency.  .  We  must,  ne 
vertheless,  confess  our  surprize  at  finding  that  so  orthodox 
son  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  Mr.  Maccullocb,  had 
prayer  for  the  communion  service,  and  intitled  it  a  cons(^ 
ticn  and  thanksgiving! 

The  second  volume  contains  the  following  Discourses- 
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<  All  thiflga  in 'Heaven  and  Earth  ga^ered  together  in  Christ.— 
Universal  Respect  to  the  Truths  and  Pr^epu  of  the  Gospel  inculcated.' 
._Go<l  the  Author  of  the  Christian's  Vocation  and  Attainments  —Jesus 
Chnst  exakedy  to  give  RepMtance  and  Remission  of  Sin.— Humiliatiob» 
Prayer,  and  Reformation,  recommended.— Renewed  Men  intimately  cbn* 
with  Jesus  Christ. — God  the  chosen  Portion  of  his  peculiar 
People.—The  Presence  of  God  the  Felicity  and  Joy  of  his  Servants.— 
Xhe  Sources  of  Joy  in  God  our  Saviour. — Jesus  Christ  glorified  God, 
and  finished  the  work  assigned  him.— The  amiable  Condesceiuion  of 
Jetui  Christ. — ^The  Happiness  of  being  under  the  Care  of  the  good . 
Shepherd. — The  Conversarion  that  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ. — Fi* 
delity  to  Jesus  Christ  urged  by  Assurance  of  glorious  Rccompence.* 

Where  every  paragraph  is  alike  respectable  for  evangelical 
truth,  good  sense  and  useful  tendency,  comparatively  but 
little  room  is  left  for  selection.  We  shall-  therefore  take  a 
specimen  at  hazard.  The  following  is  fromi  a  discourse  ia- 
titled  God  the  chosen  Portion  of  his  peculiar  People. 

'  If  your  hearts  are  indeed  supremely  fixed  on  God  as  your  chief  and 
satisfying  portion,  if  you  are  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  and  yield  to- 
him  the  homage  and  subjecuon  he  justly  claimsj  and  of  which  be  is  so 
infinitely  worthy,  you  diligently  improve  the  ordinances  that  God  hath 
appointed.  An  eminent  practical  writer  observes,  '*  that  men  worship 
t^y  know;  not  how,  because  they  worship  they  know  not  whom."  The 
acred  ordinances  of  divine  worship  are  instituted  by  the  Lord  God,  as 

i)f  the  homage  which  he  requires,  as  privileges  that  ought  to  be 
f  valued,  as  talents,  for  the  use  of  which  we  are  responsible,  and 
:ans  of  spiritual  improvement  and  growth'  in  grace.  Do  you  then 
1  oil  divine  institutions  as'  your  bounden  duty,  which  you  must 
eglect  ?  Do  you  consider  them  as  a  high  privilege,  for  which  you 
nenable  to  the  great  lord  of  all  i  Do  you  view  them  as  talents 
which  you  are  intrusted,  tliat  you  ought  to  occupy  until  he  come 
1  you  to  account  ?  Do  you  look  upon  them  as  means  of  holding 
ourse  with  God,  and  of  attaining  the  most  precious  benefits  ?  View,. 
>ein  as  rich  donations  granted  to  the  church  1^  the  exalted  Saviour, 

Q  wait  upon  God  in  them,  in  humble  dependance  on  his  mediation 
cceprance,  solicitous  to  enjoy  the  gracious  presence  of  God,,  and 
mnsforming  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Hath  the  Most  High 
red  them  effectual  to  turn  you  from  darkness  to  light,  to  convince 
f  sin,  to  enlighten  youc  minds,  to  awaken  your  consciences,  to  elc* 
your  affections,  to  comfort  your  hearts,  and  direct  your  ways  ?  Con* 
ng  them  as  the  appointments  of  the  all-wise  God,,  admirably  adapted 
omote  the  most  excellent  purposes,  are  you  earnestly  desirous  to  be 
red  with  hit  blessing  and  presence  in  them,  and  do  you,  approach  him 
tngaged  hearts,  that  you  may  see  his  goings,  feel  his  power,  behold' 
'ory,  and  receive  new  testimonies  of  his  loving  kindness  Vol.  II. 
80.181.  '  .  ■ 

e  would  just  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  as  these. 

are  neither  too  long  •  nor  too  abstruse,  they  are- 
**1  adapted  to  be  read  in  families. 

30  2 
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Art.  V.  Philosophical  Transactions^  'of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
For  the  year  1810.  Part  Ist.  4lo.  pp.  147.  l^icol,  Pall  Mall. 


- —  ajafe 


•  the  first  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  tbc 
-f  .present  year  contains- ^ix  papers,  of  which  we  shall  give, 
■  accoifding  to  our  usual  plan,  as  brief  an  abstract  as  the  nature 
‘and  irijportan’ce  of  the cbmrnunicaitions  will  permit. - 

L  'The  Croonian  Lecture.  By  William  Hyde  Wollaston, 
,  M.  D.,  Sec.  11.  S.  Read  Nov.  16,  1809.  ' 

,'r  This  connmunicatibn,  is.nqt  one  of  those  elaborate  compo* 
"sitioiis,  which  have  usually  been  produced  under  the  title  of 
.  the  Croot)ian  Lecturej  but  .consists  of  some  observations  on 
‘  three  subjects  not  very  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
■  The  'first  division  is  On  the  duration  of  muscidar  acton, 
That'interval  of  relaxation,  alternate  vyith  the  contractile  ef- 
*foris,  of  which  all  continued  muscular  action  consists,  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  tire  most  superficial  observations  ;  but  Dr.  W.  is 
'of  opinion  that  each  effort,  though  apparently  single,  con- 
'sists  in  reality  of  a  great  number  of  contractions,  repeated  at 
‘intervals  too  Short  to  be  visible,  unless  they  are  prolonged 
‘beyond  their  usual  duration,  either  by  a  state  of  general  or 
'  partial  debility.  The'  proof  offered  by  Dr.  W.  of  the  exist- 
!jence  of  these  very  minute  alternate  motions,  is^  the  sensation 
.vvliicli  is  perceived  on.  inserting  the  extremity  of  the  finger 
.into  the  ear,  which  he  compares  to  the  noise  of  carriagesat 
*1.  groat  distance  passing;  rapidly  over  a  pavement. 

.  *  Tlic  rapidity  of  the  motion  varies  according  to  the  degree  of 
force  with  which  the  finger  is  retained  in  its  place.  The  sound  then 
perceived  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  degree  of  pressure  upon  the 
tympanum ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  vibratory  sound  is  most  distinct 
when  that  pressure  is  slight,  if  the  finger  be  at  the  same  time  ren¬ 
dered  rigid  by  the  forcime  action  of  antagonist  •  muscles  ;  and  when 
the  ear  is  stopped  with  great  force,  without  the  presence  of  miii- 
cul:ir  action,  no  such  sound  is  produced.  .  For  instance,  if  the  head 
be '  rested  upon  the  -hand,  in  such  a  position,  as  to  press  with  in 
whole  weight  upon  the  ball  of  the  thumb  applied  to  the  ear,  no  swje 
is  perceived,  unless'  the  extremity-  of  the  thumb  be  at  the  same  time 
pressed  against  the  head,  or  unless  the  action  of  some  other  mnicW 
be  communicated  to  the  ear,  by  any  inadvertence  in  the  method  ol  condset- 
iog  the  exjaeriment.*  p.  3. 

•The  number  of  the  conirttctions  was  ascertained  by  the 
•pmplc  contrivance  of  resting  the  elbow  upon  an  horizoi't* 
l^>pai\l,  in  which  a  number  of  equal,  and  equi-distant  noU'bJ 
were  cut,  while  the  ear  rested  upon  the  bole  of  the  ibumhi 
and  then  comparing  the  number  of  those  passed  over  m  * 
given,  lime  by  a  pencil,  or  any  Oliver  rounded  body:  the  '** 
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brations  appeared  to  ,coincida  with  tlie  trcfmors  proditcea 
1)V  the  pressure  of  the  thumb.  The  averajije  estimate  was 
from  20  to  30  in  a'second;  the' highest,  number  observed 
was  about  35  or  36,- and  the  lowest  14  or, 1 51  *  '  ‘ 

On  Sea  Sickness,  Dr.  W.  refers  this  very  slngtiTar  seir^ 
sation  to  the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  braSn, 
occasioned  by  a  disturbed  state  of  the  circulation* of* 'the 
blood.  During  a  short  voyage  hc  observed,  that  he  almost  imJ 
perceptibly  acqtured  the  power  of  resisting-  sea  sicknes'i ‘by 
accommodating  his  respiration  to  the  uneasy  motion'  of'  the 
vessel.  The  effect  of  this  almost- instinctive  a'ceommodation,- 
Dr.  W.  conceives  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the'mo* 
tion  of  the  blood  ;  since  by  a  full  inspiration  during  an 
uneasy  pitch  of  the. vessel,  the  chest  is  dilated,  the- 
blood  allowed  to  circulate  more  freely  through  the  pulmo¬ 
nary'  organs,  and  the  temporary  pressure'  of  the  blood  upon 
the  brain  in  a  measure-counteracted  or  relieved.  That  such 
pressure  does  actually  take  place  during  sea  sickness,  Dr. 
W.  infers  from  the  principal  uneasiness  being  'felt  'during 
the  subsidence  of  the  vessel,  by  the  sinking  of  the  wave  ori 
which  it  rests;  for  it  is  during  this  subsidence '  that '  the 
blood  has  a  tendency  to  press  with  unustial  force  upon  the 
brain.  In 'the  natural  erect  position  of  the  body.  Dr. -W. 
observes,  the  brain  sustains  no  pressure  fi-oin  the  mere  weight 
of  the  blood  ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  budy 
must  contract  with  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  pressure'  of-  the 
whole  column  of  blood  from  the  bead  downwards.  If,  hower-er, 
the  support'On  which  the  body  rests  is  rcmoverl,  the  blood  no 
longer  rests  on  its  vessels,  but  they  both  fall  together  b'y 
the  Hciion  of  gravitation  ;  and  the  contraction  of  the  V(-f..elsj 
which  before  supported  the  weight  of  the  blood,  will-tfovv 
occasion  it  to  press  upon  the  brain,  with' a  force  propor¬ 
tioned  to  its  former  altitude.  This  effect  will  of  cd'u'rse 
toke  place,  in  some  degree,  -  during  the  'gradual  subsidence 
of  a  vessel  from  the  -falling  of  the  wave  on  which-  it  rest^, 
*'id  the  partial  reaction  which  is  thus' occasioned  upon  4he 
orain  is  relieved  by' a  full  inspiration.- • ‘The  effect  of- thi 
Ojotion  of  a  ship  upon  the- mercury 'in  -’a  barometer  is  ana- 
;  logons  to  that  described  above,  and  the  sickness  occasioned 
j®y  swinginjTj  Dr.  'W.  thinksj  is’  to'be  attributed  to  the  same 
as  the  '  uneasiness  -is  perceived  only  while  the  body  is 
ooscending  forwards.  :,i  nt 

*he  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Dr;  W.  sup- 
may  probably  be--  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  rhose 
the .  blood -ves^ls^ ;  and  he  thinks  his  theory  receives  coiv» 
^taiation  from  the "  giddiness  or  fainting  occasioned  by  .witlU 
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<jlrawing  blood  too  quickly  from  the  head,  which  sometimei 
‘happens  when  a  person,  previously  fatigued,  rises  suddenly 
^om  an  inclined  position  ;  perhaps,  too,  the  almost  instanta¬ 
neous  cessation  of  sea  sickness  on  stepping  on  shore  is  en- 
U  ely  a  meclian'.cal  one. 

,  On  the  Salutary  Effects  of  Riding  and  other  Modes  of  Gts- 
tion.  In  estimating  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ex¬ 
ercise,  an  important  distinction  has  been  overlooked  between 
active  exertion  and  passive  gestation ;  and  fatiguing  efforts 
have  thus  been  often  substituted  for  motions  which  are  both 
agt^seable  arid  invigorating,  when  adapted  to  the  strength  of 
the  invalid,  and  the  nature  of  his  indisposition.  Dr.  W.  refers 
.the  beneficial  effects  of  external  motion,  to  the  valves  distri. 
buted  through  the  venous  system ;  which,  while  they  allow  the 
blood  to  be  pressed  forward  by  any  thing  which  assists  its 
.  progress,  oppose  an  immediate  obstacle  to  any  thing  having 
a  contrary  tendency.  The  heart  is  thus  ‘  assisted  in  the  great 
work  of  restoring  a  system  which  has  recently  struggled  with 
some  violent  attack ;  or  it  is  allowed,  as  it  were,  to  rest  from 
p  labour  to  which  it  is  unequal,  when  the  powers  of  life 
are  nearly  exhausted  by  any  lingering  disorder.*  The  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  gestation,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.,  are  not 


to  be  limited  to  cases  of  absolute  dehcieucy  of  power  to 
parry  on  the  usual  circulation,  but  are  equally  applicable  to 
those  in  which  comparative  inability  arises  from  a  redundancy 
of  fluid  to  be  propelled ;  and  he  relates  the  case  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  in  whom  a  violent  and  visible  throbbing  of  the  heart, 
bad  occasioned  suspicion  of  organic  mischief,  wh.)  was  effec¬ 
tually  relieved  by  driving  in  a  carriage  over  several  miles  of 
pavament,  while  in  search  of  medical  advice. 

II.,  The,Bakerian  Lecture.  On  some  new  Electrochemicd 
Restarchtson  various  OoJtctSy  particularly  the  Metallic  Boiia 
fr  om  the  dlkahes  and  Earths,  and  on  some  combinations  oj 
drogme.  By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  R.  S.  F.  R.  S.E. 
M  Ri  I.  A.  Read  November.  16,  1809. 

The  interest  of  the  Bakerian  Lecture,  does  not  diminish 


in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davy,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  a 
rich  in  valuable  :atid  important  matter.  The.  first  division 
pt  it  con-iists  of 

Soyre  Lew  Experiments  on  the  Metals  from  the  fixed  4^‘ 
lies  These  experiments  are  intended,  chiefly,- to  elucidate  the 
theoretical  view,  held  by  Mr.  D.,  on  the  subject  of  t^  new 
discoveries.  It  is  .well  .known  to  our  sci.entiflc  readers, 
be  considers  the  metals  obtained  from  the  Alkalies :assi^ 
pie  bodies;  but  other  chemists,  havp  ofl^ed  and  support^ 
.iwtBreQt  views -of  the  :SNd^lepjt. 
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>Tbe  first  ^Qf  the  hypotheses  here  {examined  is  .that  of 
M.  Oay  Lussac.ahd  Thenard,  who  suppose  pot^sium 
and  sodium  to  be  compounds  of  their  respective  alkalies 
aod  bydrogene.  This  opinion  they  have  deduced  from  some 
experiments,  (detailed  in  the  Mem.  d’Arcucil)  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia,  absorbed  by  the  potassium  end* 
ployed,  was  reproduced' ;  part"  of  it  Wits  original  .form  j  and 
the  remainder  as  nitrogene  nnd  hydrogene.  The  whole  of 
the  ammonia  being  reproduced,  they  contend,  that  the  hy- 
dro^ene  cooled  during  the  abWrption  of  the  ammonia,  must 
have  been  supplied  by  the  metal.  It  must  be .  obseiyed,  tha^ 
only  4  of  the  ammonia  was  reproduced  i>y' heat  aloue;.  the 
addition  of  water '  being  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  the 
remaining  and  that  pure  Ainmonia  according  to  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  'Berthollet,  Jun.  does  not  contain  any  Water. 

The  experiments  related  by  Mr.  D.  .appear ‘.to  us,  howey^'r, 
fully  to  confirm  the' explanation  which'  he  drew  from  ^bse 
detailed  in  the  appendix  to  the  last '  Bakerian  Lecture. 
They  were  made  in  a  tube  bored  out  of  a  piece  of  solid 
platina;  and  the  results  of  two  are  stated,,  in  which  the 
most  scrupulous  regard  was  given  to  every  circumstance 
which  could  influence  them,  and  in  which  the  coincidence 
was  nearly  perfect.  Three  grains  and  a  half  of  potassium  - 
absorbed  7.5  cubic  inches  of  ammonia,  and  3.2  of  hydro- 
gene  was  evolved.  The  compound,  covered  with  dry  mer¬ 
cury,  and  gradually  heated  in  the  plantina  tube  filled  with 
hydrogen,  until  it  was  intensely  ignited,  gave  9  cubical 
inches  of  gas,  of  which  only  ^  of  an  inch'  was  ammonia; 
the  remaining  8.8  inches  consisting  of  5.8  Hydrogene  and 
3  nitrogene ;  so  that  7.  8  of  ammonia,  which  by  electrical 
.decomposition  would  have  afforded  3.4  nitrogene  and '  9.7 
bydrogene,  when  decomposed  by  potassium,  gave  3.16  ni¬ 
trogene  and  ,8.54  bydrogene.  The  loss  of  hydrogene' is 
consequently  proportibnalTy  rather  greater  than  oi  liitr.ogene, 
though  the  reverse  has  beeii  the  case  when  tubes  of  copper 
or  iron  were  eniployed.  ‘Many  similar  experiments  were 
made;  and  in. all  of  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  black 
matter  separated,  while  the  potassium  in  the  tube  was  acted 
upon  by  water.  It  was  a. fine  powder  having,  the  lustre' of 
plumbago,  and  was  a  conductor  of  electricity :  it  burnt  at 
u  temperatture  below  ignition,  leaving  nothing.but  minutely 
divided  platina:  when  heated  in  oxygenej  the  gas  was  Ifli- 
minished,  and- some  moisture  condensed  which  .proved  to  be 
mere  water.  .  I 
*scertaining  its 

combined  ^w^h 


dr.  D.  says_  he  has  advanced  no  turther  m 
nature,  th^  to  determine  *  that  it  is  platina 
.a  ogjinute  cp^ti^  of ,  matter,^  which  §j[Fprds 
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water  by'  combustion  with  bxygene.*  Sodium  was  used  in 
one  experiment^  ‘  and  the  results  were  precisely  similar  to 
those  obtained  with  potassium  but  the  ,  attending  circum¬ 
stances  were  so  conclusive,  that  Mr.  D.  thinks'  the  merevU 
sible  phenomena  sufficient  to'  donvince  any  One,  that  it  is 
'the  volatile  alkali,  and  nod  the  metal,  which  is  decompounded 
'  in  the  process.  ‘  '  ,  ' .  ' 

The  opinion  of  Cnraudau,  that  the  alkaline  metals  are 
compounds  'of  alkali  with  fcharcoal,  is  completely  negatived 
by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  D.  No  carbonic  acid  was  ever 
found  in  the  produ'ets  of  the  combustion  of  the  metals, 
except  in  cases  where  it  could  be  clearly  traced  to  some 
accidental  source,  such  as  the  'metal  being  coated  with  nap- 
‘  tha;  but  as  charcoal  combines  readily  with  these  metals,  Mr. 

■  D.  thinks  that,  from  the  mode  employed  by  Mr.  Curaudau 
to  decompose  the  alkalies,' he. must  have  obtained  the  carbu- 
rets  not  of  potash  or  soda,  but  of  their  metallic  base. 

'  '  In  reply  to  Mr.  Ritter’s  argument  in  favour  of  the  metals 
being,  com  pounds  of  alkali  and  liydrogene,  (their  extreme 
ligbt^ness). ‘Mrl'D.  justly  observes,  that' as  sodium  absorbs 
inuch  more  oxy'gerie  than  potassium,  it  ought  on  the  tlieory 
O'f  bydrogenatioh  to  contain  more  hydrogene ;  but  though  soda 
‘■'is  lighter  than  potash'  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  17,  yet 
'  Sodium  is"  heavier  than  potassium  in.  the  proportion  of  9 
‘  t'd  7.“'  This  fact  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Mr.  D.’stheorv, 

‘  as  tbe  stronger  affinity  of  potassium  for  oxygene  must  con¬ 
dense  it  more,  and  consequently  give  a  lighter  specific  gravity. 

Mr.  Ritter  found,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the 
action  of ‘the .  different  metals  in  producing  potassium,  by 
t.  liegafivc' electricity,  that  tellurium  was  the  "only  metal  by 
"which  it  could  not' be  obtained,  and  he  observed  thecu- 
'  'fibus  ■  fjict '  thdi,  when  the  galvanic  circuit  is  completed  in 
waieir  by.- two' surfaces  of  tellurium,  oxygene  is  given  ott 
'  at  the,  ‘  pf^.sitivc  surface,  and  a  brown  coloured  powder 
forrned  at  the  negative  one,  from  which  no  hy'drogcne  is 
evolved.  This  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Mp 
Davy,' and  he  has  illustrated  it ‘with  his  usual ‘felicity.  Hy 
■found,  that  wdien  tellurium  is  made  pos'itive,  oxygene  is 
'<lisengagc<i  ;  when  negative,  a  purple  coloured  fluid  is  fornieu, 
'  ,  which,  diffusing  itself  through  the  water,'  gradually  rendefi 
it*  turbid  arid  opaque,!  and  a  brown  powder  is  slowly  clepo- 
■‘‘.kifed.  This  purple  fluid  is  a '  compound  •  of  fellufium  an® 

■  'hydrogene,  which,,  combining  with'  the  oxygene  dissoivci 
“‘By  the  water,  is  converted  into  a  solid  hydruret  bf'tcihii''"''.’' 
■ ‘  Thu  co^pfAuud,'  w'hen  given ‘.off’  at'.the'  negative  pole,  i 
^  '^seoti.s  at  common ‘tefriperature^j'  and  when’ sulphodc  c 
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ffiunatic  acid  is  present  in  the  water,  ■  may  be  collected  and 

examined.  '  ’  . ' 

When  potash  was' placed  in  contact  with  a  surface  of  .tel¬ 
lurium,  negatively  electrified  by  a  battery  of  two  double 
plates,  a  violent  action  took  place  :■  much  heat  was  evolved ; 
and  a-  metallic  mass  resembling  nickel  was  formed,  which  did- 
not  inflame  nor  effervesce  with  water,  but  dissolved  into  a 
bright  purple  solution.  This- substance  was  found  to  be  a 
compound  of  ^tellurium-  with  hydrogene  and  potash;  when 
niuriatic  aeid  was  poured  into'  the  solution,  it  effervesced  vio¬ 
lently,  and  gave  the  odour  of  - sulphuretted  hydrogene  :•  me¬ 
tallic  tellurium-  was  -formed-  where  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  air ;  and  muriate  of  potash  was  found  in  the  solution. 
This  fact  led  Mr.'D.  to  anfer,  that  potassium  is  produced  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  by  negative  electricity,  but  that  an  alloy 
of  the  two  metals  is  instantly  formed ;  a  conclusion  which  is 
confirmed-  by  the  action'  of  the  two  metals  upon  each  other: 
shell,  gently  heated  together,  they  combine  with  vivid  light 
and  heat,  •  and  form  a 'brittle' alloy  of  a  dark  copper  hue, 
fusible  at  a*  red  heat,  and  of  a  cnrystalline  texture.  ’  This 
alloy  is  formed,  if  the  oxides  of  the  two  metals'  are  mixed 
«ith  charcoal j' and  heated;  the’ decomposition  taking  place 
with  vivid  lisjht  at  a  heat  below  redness.-  Some  oxide'  of 
tellurium,'  which  had  been  precipitated  by  potash, -.but  care¬ 
fully  washed,  still  contained  so  much  alkali,  as  to  form  a 
steel  gray .  coloured  alloy,  •  much  more  fusible  than  tellu- 
um,  and  very  brittle.'  The  gaseous  compound  of'.tellu- 
uoi  and  hydrogene,  has  a  close  resemblance  of  sulphu- 
etted  hydrogene  in  smell,  in  the  phgenomtena  it  presents  with 
icids,  in  its  effect  upon  litmus  paper,  and  its  combination 
*ith  water  and  the  alkalies,  t  It  preci|)itates  also  most  metallic 
solutions,  and-is  instantaneously  decomposed  by  oxymuriatic 
*oid;  depositing  a  metallic  film,  which  is  soon  coiivirted  into 
"  uriate  of  tellurium;  The  known  affinity  ofarseuic  forhydro- 
sneled  Mr.  D.  to  suspect',  that  it  might  act  in  the  samc  man- 
"crwitli  tellurium  upon  potassium,  and  upon  vvater  ;  and,  upon 

Iiaking  the  experiment,  similar  compounds  were  foun'd/bot  by- 
fogene  was  also'disengaged.  The  remarkable  affinity  of  tliese 
*0  metals  for  vliydrogene,  induced  Mr.  D.  to  try  the'eflfect'oif 
0  alloy  of  each  with  potassium  upon  ammonia.  The*  Very 
osiblc  alloy  of  tellurium  and  'potassium,  already '  noticed, 
with  ammonia  lost- its  metallic  splendour,  and-a  dark 
matter  formed,  which  gave  -  ammonia  when  vx posed 
f  me  air.  The  elastic  fluid  evolved  contained  Jnitrogene, 
of  being  .pure  hydrogene,  as  is  the  case  when  pot- 
r'“m  is  used  Jalone.  JTiic  alloy '  of  arsenic-' ' and ■  pdtaiisiUBa 
P  gave  a  gas  -which  was  principally  nitrogene.  ■  ’ 
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These  facts,  Mr.  D.  pbseiyes  jusdy,  w  iocpnsistent  with  i 
hypothesis  of  the  alkaline  metals  being  compounds  of  alk 
and  hydrogene.  The  conclusion  of  this  section  relates  chiefii 
to  the  dryness  of  the  potash,  .obtained  by  burning  potassiua 
in  oxygene,  compared  ,with  potash  which  has  deen  deprived 
of  its  water  by  heat.  Berthollet,  on  the  authority  of  sobk 
experunents  made  with  great  care,  thinks  that  potash,  whid 
has  been  kept  sometime  in  a  state  pf  fusion,  contains  I3,gj 
per  cent  of  w.ater,  .which  it  loses  on  entering  into  combine 
-tion ;  and  that  100  parts  of  muriate  of  potash,  which  hai 
■  been  ignited,  consist  of  66.6€  potash,  33.34  acid.  Froi 
.data  obtained  by  burning  potassium  .in  muriatic  acid  gJ 
.  which  had  been  dried  by  muriate  of  lime,  Mr.  1).  concludes  tha 
the  standard  potash  of  Berthollet,  contains  at  least  9  pe 
cent  more  water  than  that  produced  from  potassium  burn 
in  muriatic  acid  gas.  | 

*  After  theK  illustrations,  I  trust  the  former  opinions,  which  I  ml 
tured  to  bring  forward  concerning  the  metals  of  the  fixed  alkaliJ 
will  be  considered  as  accurate,  and  that  potassium  and  .sodium  a 
with  no  more  propriety  be  considered  as  compounds^  than  any  of  tl 
.common  metallic  suittances }  and  that  potash  and  soda,  as  formed  by  tl 
.  combustion  of  the  metals,  are  pure  metallic  oxides,  in  which  no  waJ 
is  known  to  exist.’  p.  37.  I 

Exptriments  on  NitrogenCy  Ammonia^  and  the  Amlm 
from  Ammonia.  In  one  of  his  former  lectures,  this  iJ 
-telligent  .philosopher  proposed  it  as  a  query,  whetlil 
-nitrogene  might  be  formed  from  hydrogene  and  oxygcJ 
He  now  informs  us  that  the  result  which  he  has  .obtail 
ed  are  for  the  most  part  negative.  Nitrogene  has  beJ 
often  asserted  to  be  produced  .in  processes  in  .which  nol 
of  its  known  combinations  were  .concerned,;  to  these  prl 
cesses  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry  is  devoted.  I 

The  first  is  that  of  the  decomposition  and  recompositii 
of  water  by  electricity.  Mr.  D.  had  an  apparatus  made,  I 
which  the  operation  could  be  carried  on  without  expoal 
the  water  to  the  atmosphere,  so  that  it  was  in  coot* 
only  with  the  glass,  mercury,  and  the  platina  wires,  wb* 
.were  hermetically  sealed  in  the. tube.  A  power  of 
ble  plates  was  employed,  which  produced  i  of  a  cubit  ifl 
of  the  mixed  gases  n'om  twenty  to  thirty  times. a  day.  jl 
water  experimented  upon  was  half  .a  cubic  inch, 
the  .air  pump  and  by  boiling,  and  introduced  into  ■ 
tube  warm.  In  the  first  experiment,  the  quantity  of  .tj 
.  duary  gas  was  considerable,  buti'as  the  expansion  occasioj 
-  by  the  explosions,  might  open  a  momentary  commnnic^ 
..with  the  atmosphere,  the  whole  apparatus,  except  the '>■ 
part  of  the  conducting,  wires,  was  plunged  under .Ow  V 
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tjperiment  was  continued  near  two  months,  and  after  340 
({psions,  the  residuary  gas  ainounted  to  of  a  cubic  inch, 
^6  measures  of  it,  detonated  with  3  of  oxygene,  diminished 
ID  less  than  1  measure,  so. that  it  was  proved  to  demoustra- 
n  that  no  nitrogene  was  formed  :  the  excess  of  bydro.- 
ene  is  referred  to  a  slight  oxvdation  of  the .  wires. 

Tbe  occasional .  appearance  or  nitrous  acid  in  the  forma- 
fln  of  water  by  the  deflagration  of  mixtures  of  oxygene 
iD,|  hydrogene,  as  well  as  its  appearance  in  the  experiments 
etailed  by  Mr.  D.  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1806,  b^s 
n  distinctly  traced  to  the  accidental  presence  of  nitro¬ 
ne:  yet  a  writer  in  Nicholson’s  Journal,  for  August  1809, 
ving  asserted,  that  both  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  pro- 
ucea  from  pure  water  by  electrization,  Mr.  ,D.  has  sub- 
iued  the  process  to  a  most  rigorous  examination.  Two 
rios  of  experiments  were  made,  one  in  a' jar  filled  with 
xvgene  gas,  the  other  in  an  apparatus  in  which  glass,  water, 
erciiry,  and  the  platina  wires  only,  were  .concerned.  The 
iter  was  electrified  in  two  gold  cones,  connected  by  fila- 
ents  of  asbestus,  and  the  process  was  continued  in  some 
^stances  several  days. 

'Id  do  instance  in  which  slowly  distiUed  water  was  emjdoyed,  and 
which  the  receiver  was  filled  witlt  pure  oxygene,  from  oxymu- 
of  potash,  was  any '  acid  or  alkali  exhibited  in  the  cones :  even 
ka  nitrogene  was  present,  the  indications  of  the  production  of  acid 
t  alkaline  matter  was  very  feeble,  though  if  the  asbestus  was  touchy 
b  unwashed  hands,  or  if  the  smallest  particle  of  neutro-saline  mat* 
was  introduced,  there  was  an  immediate  separation  of  acid  and 
ali,  at  the  points  of  contact  of  the  asbestus  with  the  platina,  whi(h 
d  be  made  evident  by  the  usual  tests.’  p.  41. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  a  small  quantity  of 
sell  alkali  was  always  separated  in  the  negative  glass,  and 
very  minute  position  of  acid  in  the  positive  one,  which 
ouded  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  D.  considers 
« most  probable  source  of  this  to  have  been,  some  por- 
<1  of  common  salt  in  its  dry  state  entering  into  the  com- 
ition  of  the  glass. 

Mr.  D.  next  endeavoured  to  combine  an  additional  dose 
oxygene  with  water,  by  igniting  and  fusing  platina  by 
taic  electricity,  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  and  water 
tne  state  of  vapour;  but  when  the  oxygene  was  per- 
%  pure,  there  was  no  indication  of  any  change.  Water 
vapour  was  passed  through  oxide  of  mau^nese  made  red 
i  m  a  glazed  porcelain  tube. about  an  inch  in  diameter; 
solution  of  nitrous  acid  was  obtained  in  this  process  suffi> 
°ntly  strong  to  be  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  to  dissolve 
'Pp^r.  This  experiment  gave  sinular  results  with  tubes  of 
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larger  diameter,  but  in  one  instance  in  which  red  oxiji 
of  lead  was  substituted  for  the  manganese,  no  acid® 
formed. 

We  are  next  presented '  with  an  examination  of  the 
'periment  .of  Dr.  .Wobdhouse,  in  which,  ammonia  was  pr 
duced  by  the  action  of  water  upon  a  mixture  of  cliarcc 
and  jxear'ash  which  had  been  ignited.  Mr.  D.  failed  in 
former  experiment,  related  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lcctun 
but  in  these  an  apparatus  was  employed  which  gave  grea 
'certainty  to  the  operation.  In  all  cases  in  which  water w 
brought  into  contact  with  the  mixture  when  cool,  and  disl 
tilled  afterwards  at  a  low  heat,  it  was  found  to  contain 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  in  solution  :  on  repeating  tit 
process  rvith  the  same  materials,  the  ammonia  gradually  d 
minished,  and  on  the  fourth  operation  was  barely  pcrce 
ble.  The  same  mixture  on  the  addition  of  potash  yiel 
ammonia  in  two  or  three  successive  operations.  The  po 
‘  was  not  restored  by  cooling  the  materials  in  contact  wi 
air.  -  From  these  experiments  Mr.  D.  does  not  draw 
inferences,  but  observes  that  •  Berthollet  (Mem.  d’Arcu 
vol.  2.  p.  485)  has  found  that  nitrogene  adheres  very  sirongl 
to  charcoal  ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  of  f 
experiment  are  against  the  conclusion  that  nitrogene  is  form 
during  the  process. 

‘  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley  which  led  him  to 
elude,  that  water  might  ,  he  converted  into  nitrogene,  w 
also  repeated  by  Mr.  Davy.  One  4:  cubic  inch  of  water  pf 
duced  -  from  snpw,  boilecl  and  inverted  over  mercury  wh 
hot,  'was  converted  into  ice,  and  thawed  in ,  sixteen  su 
cessive  operations;  about  -yV  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gas  waspr 
duced,  which  proved  to  be  atmospheric  air.  A  larger  qu 
tity  of  water,  obtained  also  from  snow',  was  frozen  and  tba« 
four  times,  and  about  2V  of  its  volume  of  gas  was  obtaine 
of  which  ‘was  oxygen,  hydrogene,  and  i©  nitrogen 
Mr.  D.  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  fact,  noticed  by  » 
Kirwan,  tliat  when  nitrous  gas,,  and  sulphuretted  liydrog'’ 
'are  kept  sometime  in  contact,-  the  volume  is  much  • 

,  ininished,'the  nitrous  gas  converted  into  nitrous  oxide,  ' 
sulphur  deposited  having  an 'amm'oniacal  smell,  f ive  c 
bic  inches  of  each  gas.  were  mixed  together :  in  about 
.  houre,  precipitation  commenced,  drops  of  a  yellow  liq“ 
appeared  on  the  inside  of  the  jar,  and  the  volume  ot  | 
diminished  rapidly..  After  two  days'  the  diminution 
and  it  was  reduced  to  2.3.  .  OF  this were  nitrous  oxk 

and  ^  hydrogene.  ‘.The  yellow  coloured  liquid  wash) 
sulphuret  of '^ammonia,  having  sulphur  in  .excess.  ^  ® 
trogene  was  formed,"  and  these  complicated  changes  p 
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ju  the  production  .of  two  new  substances:  nitrogen’e,  hydro-  • 
-ene,  oxygene  and  sulphur  .combining  to  form  one;  and  a 
pjft  of  the  oxygene  and  nitrducine  becoming  more  con- 
denseJ  to  form  the  otlier.;  '  '  .  • 

The  attempts  .made  to,  decompose  nitrogene  by  agents 
irhlch  might  be  supposed  to  act  at  the  same  time  on  oxy- 
pe:ie  and  on  the  base  of  nitrogene  are  interesting.  An  ap- 
.trains  was  constructed,  in.  which  the  voltaic  circuit  could 
e  completed  in  nitrogene,  confined  by  mercury,  by  means 
I  potassium  and  platina  wires.  ,  Mr.  D.  thought  it  possible 
ktsome  effect  might  be  produced  upon  nitrogene  by  po- 
dssiura  assisted  by  the  intense  heat  and  decomposing  energy 
(voltaic  electricity.  The  quantity  of  potassium  acted  upon 
IS  2  or  3  grains,  the  nitrogene  about  a  cubic  inch,  and  the 
ower  was  that  of  1000  double  plates.  The  phaenomena 
tere  brilliant  ;  the  light  so  powerful  as  to  be  painful  to 
keye  ;  and  the  platina  threw  off  globules  like  iron  wire 
kn  burnt  in  oxygen.  In  all  the  experiments  some  hydro-’ 
ene  was  produced,  and  generally  a  loss  of  nitrogene  (which  in 
neinstance  amounted  to, of  the  whole);  butMr.D.,  though 
e  does  not  positively  assert  that  the  nitrogene  was  not  de-. 
oniposed,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  hydrogene  was  ow- 
"5  to  a  slight  crust  of  potash  formed  on  the  potassium; 
ki  that  the  ,  nitrogene  which  disappeared,  combined  with 
ascent  hydrogene  to  form  a  gray  pyrophoric  sublimate,,  which 
«  always  produced  in  the  operation.  .Phosphuret  of  lime, 
icc-d  in  the  same  apparatus,  and  heated  to  whiteness,  gave 
little  phosplmretted  hy.drogene,  but  the  nitrogene  was  un- 
ianwed.  The  general  tendency  of  these  experiments,  Mr. 
'•observes,  does  not  strengthen  his  conjecture  relative  to  the.-' 
fcomposition  of  nitrogene  in.  the  distillation,  in  tubes  of 
an,  ol  the  olive  coloured  substance  obtained  from  potas- 
■amand  ammonia  ;  and  in  reconsidering  the  phaenomena 
^  that  operation,  he  thinks  the  loss  of  nitrogene  may  be  ac- 
wted  tor  without  assuming  the  notion  that  it  was  con - 
■Mpf'Od  into  new  matter. 

In  some,  experiments  detailed  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lec- 
^  D.  had  noticed  a  loss  of.  nitrogene,  even  when  the 
.ahon  of  the  fusible  substance  had  been  made  in  a 
^^■*''na  tiibe  ;  but  as  the  residuum  had  been  covered  with  nap- 
could  not  be  considered  as  conclusive.  On  re* 
the  exjjeriments  aiid  avoiding  this  source  of  error, 
did  not  appear  to  suffer  any  diminution  ;  even 
* hydrogene,*  and  deficiency  of  ni- 
the  processes  in  which  the  fusible  substance  was 
cd  with  a  new  quantity  of  potassium,  must  be  referred. 
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Mr.  D  thinks,  to  the  moisture  absorbed  while  the  subtance 
was  transferred  from  the  tray  to  the  tube,  and  to  the  mois. 
ture  adhering  to  the  crust  of  potash,  which  i^  always  form, 
ed  upon  potassium,  during  its  exposure  to  air. 

■  The  additional  experiments  on  tne  decomposition  of  am. 
monia  are  not  numerous,  but  they  hare  been'  formed  on  ne« 
view's  of  the  subject.  The  loss  of  weight  during  the  elec, 
trical  decomposition  of  ammonia,  make  it  probable,  eithei 
that  water  or  oxygene  is  separated  ;  and  the  regeneration^ 
ammonia  from  the  amalgam,  apparently  by  oxidation,  Tvhil( 
it  confirms  the  idea  of  the '  presence  of  oxygen,  leads  to  tix 
suspicion  that,  of  the  two  gases  separated,  one  or  perhan 
both  might  contain  metallic  matter  combined  with  oxygene 
To  determine  these  very  interesting  questions,  considerabli 
quantities  of  ammonia  were  decomposed,  both  by  voltaii 
and  common -electricity,  in  an  apparatus  in  which  nothin! 
was  present  but  the  gas,  the  conducting  metals,  and  glasi 
The  gas  was  extremely  pure,  the  apparatus  was  suchtha 
no  change  of  volume  coula  take  place,  and  it  could  beer 
posed  to  a  freezing  mixture  and  weighed  both  before  am 
after  the  experiment.  There  was  no  loss  of  weight  in  an] 
instiince,  nor  any  deposition  of  moisture:  but  the  wires  wen 
'uniformly  tarnished  ;  and  when  brass  surfaces  were  used 
small  quantity  of  olive  coloured  matter  formed  on  the  me 
tal.  Very  feeble  indications  of  moisture  were  given  at  i 
temperature  of — IS”.  The  increase  of  gas  .was  (within  i 
range  of  5  parts)  uniformly  from  100  to  185,  and  thehy 
drogene  was  to  the  nitrogene  as  73.  77  to  27.  26.  On  tb 
common  estimate  of  the  specific  gravity’  of  the  gases  con 
cerned,  the  conclusions  from  these  experiments  confin 
those  advanced  in  the  6ak.  Lect.  for  1807  :  but  as  tb 
moisture  and  oxygene  visibly  separated,  could  not  be  con 
ceived  to  be  so  high  as  or  of  the  weight  of  the  am 
monia,  Mr.  D.  re-investigated  the  weight  of  the  gases  i 
their  direct  state,  and  from  the  results  which  he  obtains 
it  appears  that  in  the  decomposition  of  ammonia,  takm 
the  gases  evolved  at  .the  highest  proportion,  there  is  a  Ici 
of  f,,  and  at  the  low'est  of  These  results  agree  wit 
those  already  obtained  both  by  Mr.  Davy  and  Dr.  Heoi] 
and  though  Mr.  D.  believes  it  is  possible  that  the  nHiiJi 
quantity  of  oxygen  separated,  may  not  be  accidental,  ■> 
a  constant  result  of  the  decomposition,  yet  he  thinks  it  " 
more  probable  opinion,  that  the  ammonia  is  separatedia 
hydrogene  and  nitrogene  alone,  and  that  the  loss  of 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  delicacy  of  the  prof 
Mr.  D.  made  many  attempts,  to  form  the  amalgam  ot  awf 
nia  and  mercury  free  from,  any  adhering  moisture,  butwi 
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ggt  success.  The  dri^t  which  be  obtained  was  a  combi^ 
gition  of  potassium^  ammonia,  and  mercury,  but  from  this 
go  ammonium  coiild  be  obtained  by  distillation.  When 
jieated  strongly  in  a  tube,  of  green  glass  hllcd  with  hydro- 
^ne,  there '  was.  a  -  partial  r^eneration  of  ammonia,  with  front 
i  to  fo  of  hydrogene.  As  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain 
the  amalgam  in  an  uniform  state  with  respect  to  moisture, 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  ratio  which  the  hydrogene 
and  ammonia  could  bear  to  each  other,  if  no  more  water 
^  present  than,  would  be  decomposed  in  oxidating  the ba- 
js.  Ill  the  most  refined  experiments  the  ratio  was  that  of  1 
o£;  when  proper  caution  was  used  it  was  never  less,  and 
nder  common  circumstances  often  more.  If  this  result  bd 
leu,  ammonia,  supposing  it  to  be  an  oxide,  must  contain 
out  48  per  cent,  of  oxygehe,  an  estimate  which  is  found  to 
greewith  the  relation  of  its' attraction  for  acids,  compared 
ith  those  of  other  salifiable  bases. 

'  If  hydrogene  be  supposed  to  be  a  simple  body,'  and  nitrogene  an  ox> 
then  on  the  hypotheses  above  stated,  nitrogene  would  consist  of 
ly  48  oxygene  and  34  of  basis ;  biit  if  the  opinion  be  adopted,  that 
jdrogene  and  nitrogene  are  both  oxides  of  the  same  metal,  then  the 
stity  of  oxygene  in  nitrogene,  must  be  supposed  less.  These  views 
the  most  obvious  that  can  be  formed,  on  the  antiphlogistic  hypothesis 
the  nature  of  metallic  substances but  if  the  facts  concerning  ammonia 
t:to  be  reasoned  upon,  independently  of  the  other  general  phaenomena 
chemical  science,  they  perhaps  might  be  more  easily  explained  on  the 
Kioo  of  nitrogene  being  a  basis,  which  became  alkaline  by  combining 
iihone  portion  of  hydrogene,  and  metallic,  by  combining  with  a  greater 
Kfortion.’  p.  57.  ' 

Ou  the  Metals  of  the  Earths.  The  evidence  of  the  decomr 
ition  of  the  common  earths,  has  not  been  hitherto  nearly 
decisive,  as  that  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  On 
s account,  therefore,  the.  additional  proofs  of  their  being 
tallic  oxides,  with  which  we  are  presented  in  this  sec- 
"i  are  peculiarly  interesting.  Iron  ignited  to  whiteness,  by 
battery  of  1000  double  plates,  and  negatively  electrified 
1  fused  in  contact  either  with  silex,  alumine,  or  glucine, 
;ntly  moistened  and  placed  in  hydrogene  gas,  became, 
re  brittle,  whiter,  and  when  dissolved  in  acids,  gave  an 
h  of  the  kind  which  had  been  used  iu  the  experiments, 
issium  in  vapour  was-  passed  through  each  of  these  earths 
Hued  to  whiteness' in  a  tube  of  platina.  When  4  grains 
■  pwassium^  and  10  of  silex  were  used,  the  potassium  dis- 
and  a  glass  with  excess  of  alkali  was  formed,’ 
Bo  gas  was  given  out,  except  what  might  be  .attributed 
crust  of  potash  upon  the  pofassium.  This  glass,  when 
B*ilercd,  exhibited  dark  neboured  specks'pf  a  metallic  cha* 
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racter,  not  unlike  protoxide’  of  iron.  ■  It  efferyescecl  vei-j  slight 
ly  with  water,  hiit  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  gas 
slowly  evolved  for  near  an  hour.  When  tlie  potassium 
to  the  silex  as  6  to  4,  a  part  of  the  result  inflamed  spo 
taneonsly,  and  produced  potash  and  silex.  The  remainioi 
portion  was  similar  to  the  matter  already  described.  'Glu 
cine  and  alumine  treated  in  the  same  manner  gave  tnoi 
bydrogene,  whicli  is  ascribed  to  water  adhering  to  them  eve 
after  ignition. :  The  resulting  compounds  were  ,pyrophori 
substances  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  which  burnt  with  brillian 
sparks,  leaving  alkali  and  earth,  and  which  decomposed  n 
ter  with  violence.  Naptha  w'as,  introduced  in  two  instanc 
to  prevent  combustion  and  the  masses  were  found  to  I 
very  friable,  consisting  of  small  metallic  particles,  as  so 
as  potassium,  and  melting  in  boiling  naptha.  When  potas 
sium  was  used  in  excess,  or  mercury  was  introduced  whil 
the  tube  was  hot,  an  amalgam  was  formed,  from  \vhich 
white  matter  was  separated,  during  the  action  of  weak  muii 
atic  acid  ;  but  no  distinct  proof  was  obtained  that  the  coil 
binatipn  contained  any.  of^e.  metal  of  the  earth.  Mo. 
distinct  results  were  obtained  by,  igniting  mixtnres  of  f 
earths  and  potassium,  in  contact  with  iron. filings,  in  ad 
crucible.  There  was  always  a  fused  mass  in  the  cent 
with  perfectly  metallic  characters :  it  was  whiter  and  hard 
than  iron.  The  alloy  fromjsilex  broke  under  the  hamm 
with  a  chrystalline  fracture  ;  those  from  gluoine  and  a! 
mine  were  imperfectly  malleable  ;  each  afforded  by  solutu 
in  acids,  and  the  proper  re-agents,  oxide  of  iron,  alkali, an 
a  noteabie  .portion  of  the  earth  used  in  the  experiinen 
Amalgams  of  the  alkaline  earths  were  readily  produced  I 
the  saiTtc  modes  of  operation.  The  amalgam  from  magnes 
was  easily  deprived  of  its  ])otassium  by  water,  and  the 
remained  a  solid  white  metallic  mass,  which  was  cover 

with  a  white  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  which  wi 

weak  muriatic  acid  gave  hvdrojrene  in  large  quantity,* 
produced  a  solution  of  magnesia.  By  operations  coiuiuc 
on  tliese  principles,  Mr.  D.  thinks  the  metals  of  the  ear 

may  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to'determihe  their « 

ture,  and  relation  to  other  bodies. 

Mr.  Davy  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject,  vvith  appij’i 
to  it  the  theory  of  chemical  affinity  which  he  has  snggc*’'' 
and  which  mu.st  be  considered  as  the  greatest  effort  ri 
genius.  From  this  theory  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
traction  of  acids  for  salifiable  bases  are  inversely  as 
quantity  of  oxygeuc  which- they  contain. ;  and  suppo^^ 
ttie  power  of  attraction  to  be  measured  by  the  quautit) 
base  which  an  acid  dissolves,  the  quantities  of  oxyg"®® 
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mcullic  .matter,  may  be  inferred  from  the  quantities  of  acid 
ind  tose  in  a  neutral  salt.  According  to  this  law,  if  the 
earths  are.  arranged  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  me¬ 
tallic  matter  they  may  be  supposed  to  contain,  they  will 
siad  thus  ;  Barites,  Strontites,  Potash,  Soda,  Lime,,  &c.  the 
lowest  place  being  assigned  to  Silex.  The  most  accurate 
analyses  yet  made,  give  Barites  90.  5  per  cent  of,  metal; 
Strontites  86.;  Lime  73.  5  ;  .  Magnesia  66  ;  proportions  which 
follow  also  from  the  application  of  Mr.  Dalton’s  law,  that  the 
proportion  of  •  oxygene  is  the  same  in  all  _  protoxides,  and 
Itlie  quantity  of  acids  the  same  in  all  neutral  salts  ; — that  is, 
erery  neutral  salt  is  composed  of  one  particle  of  metal,  oqe 
ofoxygenei  and  one  of  acid.  From  Richter’s  estimate  of  the 
lomposition  of  phosphat  of  alumine,  that  earth  would  appear 
to  contain  56  per  cent. of  metallic  matter  ;  and  Berzelius 
(oforms  Mr.  D.  that  he  has  cletected  the  metal  of  silex  in  cast 

Ind.that  it  absorbs  about  half  its  weight  of  oxygene. 
nia,  onthis  principle,  will  consist  of  53  metallic  matter 
oxygene,  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  proportions  pf 
iaand  hydrogene  obtained  from  the  amalgam.  It  is  evi- 
Ir.  Davy  observes,  that  the  general  relations  of  the  hie- 
ubstances  are  more  distinct,  the’  more  closely  the 
;  is  examined ;  and  tliat  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  dis- 
is  which  have  been  made  between  the  metals  and 
from  the  latter  not  being  precipitated  by  the  .triple 
tes,  nor  by  solution  of. galls.  •The  oxides  of  tin,  and 
abounding  in  oxygene,  he  observes,  approach  very  near 
X,  zircon,  and  alumine,  in  their  g^erul  characters  ; 
their  habits  of  amalgamation  and  'llpy,  'the  metals 
alkalies  approach  the  lightest  class  ol^oxidable  me- 
Mloys  o.f  the  metals,  of  the  earths  are  p^sbably  form- 
lany  of  the  operations  of  metallurgy  :  the^ass  sepa- 
roin  cast  iron,  in  the  process  of  blooming, ^ippeared 
D.  on  coarse  examination  to  consist  ot  silex,  mitmine, 
lie  vitrified  with  oxide  of  iron.  Metals  from  \v^ich 
d  cold  short  iron.,  are  produced  respectively,  a&rd 
ron  when  mixed  in  due  proportions,  which  may  be  tM- 
d  to  the  metals  of  the  earths  being  more  oxidabil^ 
illoyed.  Berzelius  has  found  that  copper  is  hardenea ■' 
:ium  ;  and  iron  in,  Mr.  D.’s  experiments  became  very 
'Hite  and  brittle,  but  did  not  appear  to  be  more  oxi- 

e  considerations  tf  Theory  illustrated  by  new  Facts. 
lydrogene  combines  with  the  largest  proportion  of  ox- 
t  any  known  substance,  and  forms  a  neutral  compound, 
b  on  the  theory  bf  electrical  energy,  to  be  the  most 
VI.  ^  P 
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hij;hly  positive  of  all  bodies,  and  it  is  not  likely  thercforp  J 
be  deprived  of  its  oxygene  (supposing  it  to  be  an  oxide)  U 
any  simple  chemical  attractions.  Its  forming  a  substance 
havi  ig  acid  properties,  with  teiliirium,  is  opposed  to  tlieidf 
of  its  being  a  gaseous  metal,  and  perhaps,  to  the  ideaofit 
being  simple,  or  that  it  exists  in  its  common  form  in  iL 
amalgam  of  atximoni'a.  The  phacnomena  presented  by  sul 
phuretted  bydrogehe  lead  to  similar  conclusions.  Althouirl 
the  hydrogene  evolved  in  the  decomposition  of  the  waic 
in  muriatic  acid  gas  by  a  liietal,  may  be  supposed  to  fi 
vour  the  idea  that  it  is  a  simple  body  ;  yet  Mr.  D.  cb 
■serves,  the  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  a  protoxid 
as  to  a  metal :  and  when  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  used  to  fori 
a  metallic  niufiat,  the  disengaged  body  (nitrous  gas) 
known  to  be  highly  oxygenated.  That  imrogene  is  notanif 
•lal  in  the  form  of  gas,  Mr.  D.  thinks  is  demonstrated  by  il 
nature  of  the  fusible  substance  from  ammonia,  as  t! 
general  analogy  of  chemistry  would  lead  to  its  being 
compound. 

*  Should  it  be  established  by  future  researches  that  hydrogene  ii 
protoxide  of  ammouiutn,  ammonia  a  deutoxide,  and  nitrogene  a  iriio 
ide  of  the  same  metal,  the  theory  of  chemistry  would  attairl  a  bap 
simplicity,  and  the  existing  arrangements  would  harmonize  with  alli 
r.cw  facts.  The  class  of  pure  inflhmmable  bases,  would  be  metals  O' 
ble  of  alloying  with  each  other,  and  of  combining  with  protoxiJi 
Some  of  the  bases  would  be  known  only  in  combination,  as  those 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  of  the  boracic,  fluoric,  and  muriatic  acids ; ! 
the  I'elation  of  their  compounds  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  their  bd 
metallic.  The  s^ifiable  bases  might  be  considered  either  as  proioxit 
Jeutoxldes,  or  trftdxides  ;  and  the  general  relations  of  salifiable  ws: 
to  acid  matter>  might  be  supposed  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  d 
relations  to >xygene,  or  by  the  peculiar  state  of  theif  electrical  ener 
The  w^e  tenour  of  the  antiphlogistic  doctrines,  necessarily  poio^ 
such  ar^rder ;  but  in  considering  the  facts  under  other  points  of  fi 
solutions  may  be  found,  which  if  not  so  simple,  account  for  the  pbx 
meifa  with  at  least  equal  facility.  If  hydrogene  according  to  an  bj 
thtnis  to  which  1  have  often  referred,  be  considered  as  the  pnoc 
'«hich  gives  inflammal^ity,  and  as  the  cause  of  metallization, then 
^iist  of  simple  substances  will  include  oxygene,  hydrogene,  and  unb 
'  bases  only ;  metals  and  inflammable  solids  will  be  compounds  of  i 
bases,  with  hydrogene ;  the  earths,  the  fixed  alkalies,  metallic  on 
and  the  common  acids,  will  be  compounds  of  the  same  bases,  vrith  vt 
pp.  68,  69. 

'rhe  adcluional  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  this  « 
hyputlicsis  are,  J.  The  properties  which  seem  to  be  ii 
rent  in  some  bodies,  and  which  are  either  developed  or( 
cealed  according  to  their  combination.  Thus  sulphur,  t»l>« 
coaibiticd  with  oxyjgene  of  nitrogene,  manifests  acid 
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and  ^  si‘0'C  quality  _of. sulphur,  whether  pure  or  comi 
iiied  with  Hydrogene,  or  with  due  or  a  double  proportion  of 
jyi'cne,  unites  with  the  same  quantity  of  alkali.  The  nature 
oxide  and  Hydruret  of  tellurium,  and  the  action  of  the 
kalinc  metals  and  acidiBable  bases,  are  adduced  as  additional 
llustratidns.  2..  The  facility,  with  which  metallic  oxide’s  are 
liced  when  water' is  present.  ,3.  Oxygen, e  and  hydrogene 
bodies  which  in  all  case^  neutralize  each’ other. 

•  '  ’  .  *1  .  .  .  .  ^  -  ♦  *  *  .  ^  ^  i  fc- 

The  solution  of  the  general  question  concerniog  the  presence^  of 
jrogene  in  ail  inflammable  bodieS),  will  undoubtedly  .be  influenced  by 
decision  upon  the  nature  of  the  amalgam. froQi  ammbniai  and  a  matter 
$0  much  importance  ought  hot  to  be  hastily  decided  upon.  The  dlffi!. 
hyof  finding  any  multiple  of  the  quantity  of  oxygehe,  which  may  be 
ippos^  eXist  iii  hydrogene^  that  .might  be  apjilied  to  explain  the 
position  of  nitrbgene  from  thh  same  base;  is  undoubtedly  against 
simplest  view  of  the  subject,  -  .But  still  the  {ihlogistic  explanation; 
the  metal  of  ammonia  is  nlefi^Iy  a  compound  of  hydrogene  artd  ni* 
e ;  or  that  a  substance  which  is  metallic,  can .  be  composed 
substances  hot  in  their  own,  hatiire  metallic*  is  equally  opposed  to 
general  tenbr  of  our  chemical  reasoningsi!  p.  7S.  .  ... 

THefour  remaining  papers  we  must  reserve  for  a  future 

l'.-*  .  '  '  V  ♦ 


It,  yi.  An  authentic  Narrative  of  four^  Tears  residence  at  Tongatabooi 
one  of  the  Friendly  Islands  in  the  South*  Sea,  By  —  ■■  whci 
rent  thither  In  the  Cuff,  under  Captain  Wi^n.  With  an  Appehdix> 
kjf  an  eminent  Writer,  Svd,  Price,  68.  Lofagmanjahd  Co; ' 

leeley;  Hatchard,  1810. 

'  .  I,'*  « 

T  •  .  .  ;  • 

have  beetl  a  good  dekl  pleased  with  this,  harraUve; 

.  and  see  no  reason,  upoti  the  whole,  to  .doubt  of  its.  au> 
nticity.  The  hero  of  the  Story  is  another  Selkirk,  who 
passing  through  a  series  of  strange  and  interesting  ad- 
tures,  has.  fouiul  another  De  Foe  to  relate  them.  ‘  Every 
instance,’  we  are  informed;  *■  was  taken  down  in  short  hand 
”  the  mouth  of  the  authoh;'  and  afterwards  repeatedly 
ised  in  concurrence  <vith  him.’  The  detail  is  given  in  a 
trank  and  artlfcsS  tnantler  ;  aiiB  the  *  tbmposef;’  who 
«  himself  ‘  a  clergyman  bf  the-  established  fchUrch,*  de- 
^s  that  he  has  not,  ‘  to  his  knoti’ledge,  exaggerated  or 
lised  any  circun»stance;  .n>bch  less  mingled  \Vitb  the  nar- 
'e  any  conjectural  or  fictitious  event but  has  merely 
^ngeil  the  author’s  thoughts;  and  clothed  them  with  lau- 
s-’  llelyiug  on  this  authority;  we  proceed  .without 
f  preface,  to  lay  before  bur  readers, a  brief  abstract;  irl 
after  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  author’s  personal  his- 
and  the  events  of  the  mission, ,  we  sbull  direct  biir  ai» 
m  '  3  p  2 
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.tention  to  his  minute  and  lively  description  of  the  sava^Ai 
Tongataboo.  ='  ^  ' 

Of  the  missionaries  whd  were  left  at  this  island,  one  i 
will  be  recollected,  soon'  after  their  arrival,  withdrew fron 
his  coinpanions ;  and  forgetful  alike  of  iiis  jjrofession  as 
Christian  and  his  engagements'  as  a  missionary,  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  ensnaring  vices  of  the  natives.  This  persi 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  narrative.  The  first  chant 
contains  a  short’  account  of  the  author’s  circumstances 
life  previous  to  the  mission,  and  the  motives  which  indue 
him  to  engage  in  that  .important'  work.  .The  three  ne 
chapters  are  occupied  with  some  rather  minute  and  di 
very  interesting  details  of  tlte  voyage  to  Taheite.  Hemee 
with  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  weather;  and 
p.  46,  it  strikes  us,,  the  ‘  composer’,  has  dressed  up  hisa 
miration  of  a  certain  tempest  in  a  style  of  eloquence  a  lit 
too  artificial  and  elaborate.  The  fifth  chapter  relates* 
occurre.nces  nt  Taheite  and  Eimeo ;  and  the  sixth  takes 
to  Tongataboo,  When  the  interest  of  the  story  begins  tor 
fold.  .  ;  •  \  . 

The  fate  of  the  mission  is  already  before  the  public,  in 
missionary  transaettons  and  journals ;  and  with  these  ' 
■present  narrative,'  in  every  material  jmint,  seems  fully 
coincide.— After  some  little  stay  to  sound  the  disposition 
the  natives,  Captain  Wilson  proceeded  to'  the  Marques 
with  a  promise,  however,  to  ■  visit  the  missionaries  on 
return  towards  China.  The  paragraph  which  describes  tli 
..feelings  on  the  departure  of  the  ship,'  is  so  true  to  nat 
and  . at  the  same  time  so  well  expressed,  that  we  shall 
duce  it  fur  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

*  After  steering  round  the  reef;  the  Captain  waited  for  us  to  come 
to  inform  him  still  further,  of  the  treatment  we  met  with.  But  at 
time  there  came  on  a  tremendous  gale,  which  did  not  allow  us  to  k 
to  the  ship,  and  obliged-him  to  push  off  from  the  shores  ;  whence, 

.  mountainous  billows  soon  tossed  the  vessel  along  the  ocean,  till  vc 
sight  of  her.  We  watched  her  labouring  amid  the  waves,  tillslK 
.  in  tlie  horizon,  from  our  view.  A  sigh  of  sadness  then  arose,  and 
tears  of  regret  fell  from  our  eyes,  whilst  we  looked  round  upo* 
Island,  far  distant  from  the  regions  of  civilized  life,  as  the  sceK 
we  should  pass,  and  end  our  days.  ‘  This,’  we  said,  to  each  ot 
the  ground  where  our  bodies  will  moulder  to  dust.  This  we  m 
look  upon  as  bur  country,  and  our  grave,”  But  there  were  ten  of 
•  company,  all  social  and  friendly,  all  attached  to  each  other,  all  w 
s^tnttent,  ail  at  this  tirae,  united  in  love  and  zeal  for  our  divine  i 
and  all  glowing  with  an  earnest  desire  to  convey  the  blessing  of 
estimable  and  gbrious  gospel-  to  the  ineodly,  but  heathen  io" 
around  us.'  p.  1^, 
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-  * 

Oh  their  landing,  the  musionaries  .  were  rpceived  by  Moo.- 
incoc  the  principal  chief  of  the  island,  whp  presented  them 
with  a  habitation  and  some  land  at  Aheefo,  about  seventeen 
miles  distant  from  the '"place  of  anchorage,  and  placed  them 
jnderthe  immediate  .protection  of  his  son  Toogahowe,  the 
‘liege  lord’  of  tliat  district.  Soon  after  this,  old  Moomooe 
died;  and  Toogahowe,  who  had  raised  him  by  coiKpiest  to 
the  chief  post  of  distinction,  was  elected  to  succeed  hini.-r- 
It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  missionaries  had  they 
been  the  only  Europeans  on  the  island.  Much  to  their  dis¬ 
quietude,  however,  they  found  it  infested  by  tnree  of  their 
own  countrymen  ;  wretches,  who  had  probably  contrived  to 
escape  from  some  ship  accidentally  touching  there,  and  who 
were  ten  times  more  debased  and  brutal  than  the  savaops 
with  whom  they  herded.  These  men  soon  annoyed  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  with  their  visits.  By  means  of  presents,  indeed» 
they  were  for  a  time  kept  tolerably  quiet;  but  their. exactions 
soon  became  insuiferabie,  and  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries, 
so  different  from  their  own,  excited  their  bitterest  enmity. 

Being  disappointed  in  some  of  their  demands,  they  one  day 
ittenipted  to  seize  the  goods  of  the  missionaries  by  force; 
audwhen  foiled  in  this,  went  away  with  dreadful  imprecations 
and  threats,  ‘  cl  at  they  would  inflame  the  natives,  and  that 
not  one  of  the  nissiouaries  .should  be  left  alive  by  morning.’ 
I'ortunately  thetr  inHuence  was  not  commensurate  with  their 
Bailee.  The  missionaries,  however,  were  alarmed  at  their 
menaces;  and  judged  it  prudent,  as  well  for.  the  security  of 
tkeir  persons,  as  lor  the  purpose  of  making  a  quicker  progress 
in  the  language,  to  divide  into  small  parties,  and  throw  them¬ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  .different  chiefs.  Accordingly, 
two  went  to  live  .with  Vahararee  at  Ardeo,  one  with  Moolee  in 
t'ledistrict  of  Ahogge,  two  with  Duatonga  at  Mooa,  and  three 
emained  at  .\heefo.  Mr.  Veeson,  the  subject  of  the  narrative, 
for  the  nanae  is  no  secret,  though  not  specified  in  the  title- 
‘ge)iook  ,up  his.residence  with.Mulkaamair, — tiext  to  Tooga- 
"Cj  the  most  considerable  personage  in  the  island.  They  had 
opted  this  plan  about  three  months,  when  Captain  Wilson 
isited  them  on  his  return  from  the  Marqnesiis ;  and  the  re- 
ortthey  gave  him  of  their  treatment  among  the  natives  .was 
tbeinely  flattering.  .Before  the  ship  finally  sailed,  however, 

J attempt  was  made  to  take  away  the'  vile  Europeans.  One 
■  ihem,  Conelly,  was. secured:  Ambler  and  Morgan,  the 
%rtwo,  hearing  of  the  intention  secreted  .themselves;  and 
“  *he  departure  of  the, ship  continued  to  barrass  the  niission- 
as  usual.  Once  they  had  .nearly. succeeded  in  stirring 
P  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the,  natives,  giving  it  out  . 
‘^^tbe  missionaries  meant  to^make  themselves  masters  .of  the 
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island.  Their  calumnies,  however,  were  soon  exposed:  and 
at  length  having  wearied  out  the  natives  with  their  atrocities 
they  were  both  put  to  death.  •  ’ 

Our  author’s  residence,  as  before  related,  was  with  Mu). 
Icaamair,  and  from  the  time  when  the  ship  left  the  island,  he 
held  but  little  inteicours'e  with' the  companions  of  his  mh. 
sion.  His  virtue  was  not  long  proof  against  the  temptotion!! 
that  surrounded  him.  Instead  of  endeavonring  to  reforia 
the  natives  by  ap  upright  life  and  conversation,  he  began  toj 
imitate  their  manners,  assume  their  dress,  and  join  in  theid 
amusements.  He  even  proceeded  to  espouse,  *  according 
the  ceremonial  rites  of  Tonga’,  a  near  relation  of  the  chie^ 
with  whom  he  lived.  The  brethren,  who  had  in  vain  attempt] 
cd  to  dissuade  hini  from '  this '  dishonourable  union,  tbj 
offered  to  sanction  it  by  the  soleninity  of  marriage:  butnq 
sooner  was  the  woman  liiarle  to,  comprehend  the  nature  aw 
obligation  of  the,  coveiiant,  than  she  refused  to  consent  to  it 
Our  author,  however,  would  not  desert  her;  and  persuadw 
himself  that  the  former  cereiriony  w'as  sufficient.  It  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  narrative,  that' it  is  nowhere  at 
tempted  to  palliate  this  depraved  conduct.  On  the  contrary 
the  narrator  seems  deeply  sensible  of  its  enormity and  ha 
told  his  story  With  a  candour  and  ingenuousness' that  ac 
credits  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance. 

Soon  after  this  unseemly  alliance,  Mr.  was  presented  b 
his  chief  with  a  separate  dwelling  and  a  small  estate.  Th 
he  cultivated  with  much  assiduity  and  success,  and  progres 
sively  enlarged  it  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres.  H 
w’as  master  also  of  about  thirty  labourers.  •  His  plantations  ( 
bread  fruit,  cocoa,  plantain  trees  arid  sugar  canes  were  i 
flourishing'  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  whole  islan: 
and  his  crops  so  abundant  that’  ‘  even  in  the  hungry  scaso 
or  time  of  scarcity,  after'  making  liberal  presents  to  his  neigl 
hours,  the  fruits  were  left4o  drop  off  the  trees.’  '  In  'additu 
to  this,  as  his  knowledge  of  the  language  arid  irtannerS  of  tl 
natives  increased,  he  began  to  grow  into  favour  with  tl 
chiefs,  who  ‘  esteemed  hirti  as  'a  man  of  diligence  and  skit 
In  short,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  y?ith  his  situation;  tbatl 
fully  resolved  to  finish  his  day's  in  t^ie' island although,  j 
he  feelingly  laments,  He  had  completely  lost  sight  of » 
object  of  his  mission.  >  • 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  our  author’s  first  setti 
merit  in  the  island,  when  an  event  took  place  which  at  od 
put  a  period  to  all  bis  projects  of  future  greatness.  This" 
a  conspiracy  foriried  among  a  party  of  the  natives,  to  assas 
nate  Tooghahowe  the  reigning  chief,  and  place  Mulkw® 
ip  his  stead.  The  person  to  whom  they  committed  the  co 
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igct  of  the  plot  was  a  near  relation  to  Mulkaamair  called 
ipoffolab  ;  and  for  the  consummation  jof  it  they  selected  the 
tiiiie°of  the  natchc,  when  all  the  chiefs  both  of  Tonga  and  tlie 
Dfifflibouring  islands  were  assembled,  to  present  the  yearly 
(ffering  of  first  frnits  to  Duatonga’  as  high  priest.  The  at- 
tempt  succeeded  :  Tooghahowe,  together  with  seven  or  eight 
dt  his  attendants,  was  murdero  l  while  sleeping.  But  the  con- 
juvion  w  hich  ensued  was  dreadful. .  The  cause  of  the  assassi- 
djtcd  chief  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  natives,  who,  not  aware  that  Mulkaamair  was  in 
tlie  secret  of  the  plot,  chose  him'  for  their  leader.  The  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  contest  are  detailed  at  large,  and  in  a  very  in- 
tcrestiiig  manner,  in  the  narrative,  Mulkaamair,  it  appears; 
«!io  hail  soon  formed  a  coalition  with  Loogolala  and  openly 
klarcd  his  intentions,  was  killed  in  the  first  onset  of  the 
iJverse  party.  Loogolala  then  took  his  place.  The  war  was 
akedon  for  some  time  with  various  success,  and  with  horrid 
stbaritics  on  both  sides ;  but  terminated  at  last  in  favour  of 
'le  usurper.  Of  several  of  their  bloody  encounters  our 
ithor  was  an  eye  witness,  and  once  'or  twice  narrowly 
scaped  from  them  with  his  life;  for  which  escapes,  however, 
lewas  a  sfood  deal  more  indebted  to  his  agrilitv  than  his  va- 
3ur.  Mo  part  of  the  narrative  is  more  interesting  than  tliat 
ihich  relates  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  missionaries,  wImj 
lere  murdereJ  by  Tooghahowe’s,  adherents  in,  a  moment  of 
iccisional  success.  A  division  of  these,  it  is  said,  h.avrt)g 
crprised  and  put  to  death  old  Muikaanaair,  continued  to 
iursiie  his.  army  till  they  came  to  Ardeo. 

‘  When  they  approached  their  habitation,  the  brethren  canve  out  to 
skat  them,  not  expecting  that  they,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
’3iild  be  molested.  But  amongst  tlie  enemy,  arrived  one,  who  had  for- 
*ily  requested  some  presents  of  the  brethren,  and  had  been  refused.: 
w  opportunity  he  barbarously  improved,  to  revenge  himself,  and  directly 
aoing  to  attack  them,  others  readily  joined  him.  .They  knocked  down 
“(per  and  Bowel,  and  an  European  who  was  with  them,  and  imme- 
0;rly  murdered  them.  James  Gaulton  fled ;  but  looking  back>  and 
his  companions  fall,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  he  return* 
k  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  saving  them,  or  through  grief,  or  despair ;  and 
i^ieJiately  shared  their  cruel  rate.’  p.  169. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  brethren  were  providentially  rescued  by  an 
■'S'ish  ship,  which  had  visited  the  island  at  the  persuasion  of 
•ftiSjOne  of  the  missionaries  who  had  been  destined  for  the 
Jtquesas;  but  who,  refusittg  to  remain  there,  had  returned  to 
and  was  now  embarked  for  Knglaud.  Vecsononly 
^  lelt  behind.  Having  attached  himself  to  the  victorious 
and  acquired  the  favour  of  their  leader,  his  life  was 
>irably  secure :  but  the  devastation  of  the  war.  had  now  pro- 
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duced  an  extreme  scarcity  of  provisions;  and  he  never agaiu 
enjoyed  much  of  his  former  tranquility.  After  a  time,  too 
the  brother  of  Loogolala  rose  in  rebellion.  To  this  person 
our  author  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious;  and  was  just  on 
the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands,  when  he  was  informed 
that  an  English ‘Vessel  was  lying  off  the  island*  Sensible,  he 
says,  that  death'would  inevitably  aw^ait  him,  unless  he  could 
.effect  Ids  escape,  he  ‘  used  every  argument  to  induce  the 
natives  to  go  to  the  ship.’ 

*  At  length  they  consented,  but  as  we  approached  I  had  the  unhappiof  3 
to  see  her  under  weigh  ;  and  was  terribly  afraid  she  would  sail  without 
me.  As  the  wind  however  blew  only  a  light  breeze,  the. ship  was  sore 
time  in  getting  round,  and  the  canoe  could. go  faster  than  she  was  th  - 
able  to  do.  I  persuaded  them  to  let  me  steer;  and  we  soon  came  i: 
with  her,  when  the  natives  refused  to  let  me  be  any  longer*  at  thehelni 
for  fear  I  should  run  the  canoe  against  the  ship.  When  we  came  near, 
called  out  ‘  How  do  you  do  countrymen.^  but  the  sailors  only  laugh 
at  me,  as  they  supposed,  from  my  dress,  that  I  was  a  native  who  h: 
picked  up  some  European  phrases.  The  ship  was  now  just  beginning  ti 
sail ;  and  the  only  onportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
savages  was  likely  to  be  lost  for  ever.  What  should  Ido?  I  attempu; 
to  call  out  who  1  was,  but  I  had  been  so  long  Unaccustomed  to  my  nativ 
tongue,  that  I  perpetually  mixed  the  language  of  these  islands  with  i: 
.which  rendered  ail  I  said  so  unintelligible,  as  to  increase  the  ridicule?.' 
unbelief  of  the  sailors.  1  jumped  overboard,  knowing  I  could  ea^ 
swim  to  the  ship;  when  a  chief  who  was  near,  said,  ‘  get  into  my  cd; 
I  will  take  you  to  the  ship.^  But  no  sooner  had  I  entered  it,  than  li 
turned  with  me  towards  the  shore.  My  situation  then  was  almost  d  j 
rate.  I  cried  out  as  loudly  as  I  could,  partly  in  the  native  and  parjyi 
the  English  tongue ;  but  the  ship’s  company  paid  no  attention.  Vr. 
could  I  do  ?  1  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  Heaven  in  despair  I 

^  Providence  at  length  pitied  my  distress.  ‘  The  .Lord  will  not  cast( 
for  ever,'  for  the  spirits  would  fail  before  hini.’  The  good  car 
coming  on  deck,  my  anxiety  and  exclamations  caught  his  attention : 

#  said,  that  must  certainly  be  an  European  ;  and  immediately  ordered  0:: 
boat  for  me,  manned  with  eight  persons.  I  saw  the  boat  coming;  ^ 
the  natives  rowed  away  from  it,  tantalizing Tme,  and  jeering  such  a  cr 

said  they,  ‘  wants  to  see  you.  You  must  visit  Loogolala’s  brother! 
fore  you  leave  us’  At  length  a  young  man  at  the  head  of  the  h 
'beckoned  to  me  to  plunge  in.  I  watched  my  opportunity,  and  dived  u 
into  the  water,  in  a  direction  contrary-  to  that  in  which,  the  canoe  ^ 

,  sailing,  and  kept  myself  underneath,  that  they  might  not  strike  me  v 
their  paddles.  Meanwhile,  the  boat  came  up  with  me,  and  the  s 
pulled  me  In.^  pp.  197,  198. 

'  It  is  now'  time  to  turn  to  the  representations,  scattered  int 
various  parts  of  this  work,  of  the  manners  and  liabiiuu^^ 
the  savages  of  Tongataboo.  Compared  with  some  01^ 
American  tribes,  when  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  ^ 
islaudei^  appear  to  have  attained  a  consicierable  degree 
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(ivilizalion.  They  are  less  reve.ngeful  and  superstitious;  and 
jjj.jf  social  economy  is  much  better  regulated  and  moreisu- 
iKirdinate.  The  authority  of  the  chiefs,  not  founded  merely' 
on  personal  courage,  is  here  respected  as  much  in  peace  as  in 
«r.  The  people,  indeed,  bear  a  remote  resemblance  to' 
the  vassals  of  feudal  times.  The  Dugonagahoola,  or  kin^,  . 
if  he  may  be  so  called,  is  accustomed  to  require  the  inferior 
chiefs  to  send  some  of  their  subjects  to  ‘  fadongyer,  i.  e. 
todi?,  plant,  or  labour  for  him;’  and  soinetimes  five  hundred 
of  these  tributary  labourers  are  at  work  at  the  same  time  on 
his  estate.  All  the  chiefs  expect  to  be  treated  with  a  great  de- 
treeof  submission,  and  such. of  the  lower  classes  as  fail  in  the 
established  modes  of  etiquette,  are  rudely  handled  for  their 
disrespect.  Whenever  a  chief  comes  in  sight,  the  piece  of. 
cloth  which  hangs  over  the  shoulders  is  thrown  off;  and  *  a 
person  who  should  neglect  this  would  be  immediately  struck 
to  the  ground.’ 

There  arc  few  states  of  society,  in  short,  in  which  a 
greater  disparity  exists  between  the  chiefs  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  dependants,  and  the  people,  who  are  condemned  to 
nearly  incessant  drudgery,  while  their  governors  are  employ¬ 
ed,  with  almost  as  little  intermission,  in  exercUing  their’im- 
perial  functions  of  eating  yams  and  drinking  kava.  They 
begin  upon  this  at  sun  rise.  The  kava  is  a  root  planted  prior 
cipally  for  the  use  of  the  chiefs,  it  being  too  scarce  for  the 
lower  orders ;  and  the  spirit  extracted  from  it  is  of  an  in¬ 
toxicating  nature.  The  process  of  making  the  liquor  .and 
the  ceremony  of  drinking  it,  are  described  at  length. 
This  meal  often  lasts  from  day  break  till  eleven  or  twelve 
o’clock  at]  noon.  When  it  is  finished,  *  they  go  and  lie  down 
ind  sleep  for  two  or  three  hours;’  and  then  rise  to  amuse 
themselves.  Some  of  their  most  favourite  diversions  are  in 
the  vvater.  They  usually  bathe  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  and 
as  might  be  expected,  extremely  expert  in  swimming. 

‘  They  go  down  to  the  flat  shore,  at  high  water,  when  the  swell  rolls 
vith  great  force  to  the  land,  and  plunge  in  and  swim  some '  yards  into  the 
•fit  then  pushing  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  swell,  they  ride  in,  close 
[tothe  shore.  .  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  dexterity  they  will  steer 
ffiemselves  on  the  wave,  one  hand  being  stretched  out,  as  the  prow  before; 

the  other  guiding  them  like  a  inidder  behind  :  and  though  they  are 
Indmg  in  upon  the  swelling  billow,  with  -  a  frightful  rapidity,  that  makes 
J'J"  apprehend  they  will  be  dashed  and  killed  upon  the  shore,  they  will, 
^>h  surprising  agility,  turn  themselves  suddenly,  oh  one  -side,  and 
Mrting  back  through  the  next  wave,  swim  out  to  sea,  till  another  swell 
*“1  them  on  towards  shore  ;  when,  it  inclined  to  land,  they  will  again 
hni  themselves  on  one  side,  and,  awaiting  the  wave’s  return,  dartthrough 
refluent  surge,  and  reach-'the  ihore  in  safety.  Seyeral.hours  are  often 
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spent  at  one  time,  in  this  sport,  in  which  the  women  arc  as  skilful  as  the 


men/  p.  102. 

Another  amusetpent  in  which  the  chiefs  often  ciivert  them¬ 
selves  is  shootinnr  rats. 


*  To  provide  for  this  sport,  they  take  out  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut 
which  being  burned  and  ghewed,  the  servants  are  sent  to  strew  it  in  places 
near  the  road,  in  fences,  and  in  hollow  trees.  Meanwile  the  chiefs,  with 
bows  and  arrows,  take  their  station  near,  and  making  a  squeaking  poise 
exactly  like  the  rats,  these  animals  soon  come  out  to  feed  iipon  the  nuts, 
when  the  chiefs,  ranged  in  order  each  for  his  turn,  shoot  at  them  for  a 
wager ;  he  that  kills  the  most,  in  the  same  number  of  shots,  wins  the 
game.’  p.  103. 


The  day  generally  closes  in  dancing  and  singing,  ‘of 
which,’  says  our  author,  ‘  they  are  peculiarly  fond.’ 


‘The  chief  will  send  round  the  district,  and  collect  thirty,  forty,  orllfty 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  to  dance  with  his  attendants  by  the  light  of 
tomais  or  torches,  foirmed,  as  we.  before  shewed,  from  the  unctuous  bark 
of  the  cocoa  tree.^ 


‘  Their  dances  are  very  much  diversified,  and  performed  with  admin- 
ble  grace  and  uniformity  by  companies  of  eighty  or  a  hundred,  who  all 
move  togetlier  with  the  greatest  exactness.’  ‘  Every  possible  motion  and 
inflexion  of  the  body  is  made  with  a  uniformity  and  rapidity,  which  the 
torpid  limbs  of  Europeans  could  not,  except  after  a  very  long  course  %i 
exercise  from  earliest  youth,  imitate.’ 

‘  Their  music  is  not  so  pleasing.  The  principal  instrument  Is  a  kind 
of  drum,  formed  out  of  a  log  of  wood,  hollowed  through  with  a  long 
small  aperture,  and  laid  lengthways  upon  two  pieces  of  wood.  Thisii 
beaten  whilst  eight  or  ten  bamboos,  of  different  lengths,  with  pieces  of 
wood  fastened  and  bound  to  the  end  of  them,  are  struck  against  the 
barrel,  and  produce  a  sound  according  to  the  length  of  the  stick.  Of 
these  drums  they  have  two  or  three  ;  which,  with  the  baipboos  and  the 
singing,  make  a  little  rougli  concert.  Their  songs  are  bpautiful  and  melo: 
dious  ;  partaking  more  of  a  lively  than  a  plaintive  air,  but  rather  mono¬ 
tonous.’  p.  104*. 

When  not  disposed  for  dancing  as  the  day  declined, 
about  seven  o’clock  they  would  retire  to  their  matting, 
and  commence  conyersatipns  that  amused  them  till  they  all 
fell  asleep. 

‘  I  have  been  delighted  for  hours,’  says  our  author,  ‘  In  listening  w 
these  nocturnal  confabulations,  and  often  very  much  surprised  and 
proved,  by  the  shrewdness  of  their  observations,  and  the  good  sense  oH 
their  reasonings.  When  they  were  all  lain  down,  the  chief  would  saw 
‘  Tou  tellanoa.’  ‘  Let  us  have  some  conversation.’  Another  would  aj 
swer,  Tou  Tellanoa  gee  aha,  i.  e.  ‘  what^shall  we  talk  about.’  A  thnj 
would  reply,  ‘  Tou  Tellanoa  gee  papa  langee.’  ‘  Let  us  talk  of  the 
of  the  sky/  They  called  us  ‘  the  men  of  .the  sky,’  because,  obsem™ 
-that  the  sky  appeared  to  touch  the  .  ocean,  in  the  distant  borizop,  ^ 
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bowing  immense  distance*  they  concluded  that  we 

Bijsthave  come  through  the  sky  to  arrive  at  Tongataboo. 

I  have  heard  thern  for  hours  talking  of  us,  our  articles,  dress,  and 
pjtoms,  and  entertaining  each  other  with  conjectures  respecting  the  dis- 
aoce  of  the  coiintry,  whence  we  came,  the  nature  of  it,  its  productions, 
j[c.  &c.*  p»  95. 

In  point  of  mofals  the  natives  of  Tongataboo,  are,  as  may 
jlready  be  inferred,  extremely  depraved,  tbougli  much  less 
50  than  those  of  Taheite,  and  other  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 
‘Tbeiilea  of  the  abominable  practices  of  the  Areoys  at  Taheite 
they  hold  in  detestation.  They  are  never  guilty  of  murder- 
inir  their  children,  on  the  contrary  they  have  a  numerous 
offspring  to  which  they  are  very  much  attached ;  nor  is  adul¬ 
tery  on  the  part  of  the  wife  publickly  allowed  here.*  Their 
trars  are  carried  on  with  great  ferocity ;  and  like  all  savages 
inastate  of  what  the  philosophists  (when  proving  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  Christianity)  point  out  to  our  admiration  as  pure,  simple 
BJture,  they  devour  the  bodies  of  their  enemies.  The  revenge 
of  a  savage  seems  to  differ  only  from  that  of  a  beast  of  prey, 
in  the  aggravation  of  instinct  by  a  faint  glimmering  of  reason'; 
ad  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  these  horrible  repasts  were 
originally  resorted  to  as  a  gratification  of  vengeance.  Cani- 
balism,  however,  is  not  so  obtrusive  a  feature  among  these 
Maiiders  as  it  was  among  tlie  aborigines  of  America,  who 
considered  human  flesh  as  the  greatest  of  all  delicacies,  and 
sought  after  it  with  an  appetite  inconceivably  furious. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  natives  of  Tongataboo  have 
oy  regular  order  of  priests,  although  there  is  one  priest 
eneral  of  all  the  islands  whom  they  greatly  reverence,  and 
pport  ‘in  splendour  and  dignity’  by  contributions.  Re* 
acting  their  notions  of  a  deity  and  a  future  state,  our  au- 
or has  related  several  curious  particulars, 

I  ^  recollect,’  says  He,  ‘  they  were  conversing  about  a  person 

^^waflatriy  dead :  they  said  to  each  other,  “he  goes  to  the  island 
^^Puough  the  iky,’’  an  expression  by  which'they  denoted  a  place  very  far  off, 
beyond  the  horizon,  where  the  sky  appeared  to  touch  the  earth.  Wish* 


}U^ 

E= 


body  Is  here  ?  Did  you  not  bury  him  some  moons  ago  V*  But 
they  answered  was^  ‘‘  Bjut  he  is  still  alive.^*  And  one  endeavouring 
me  understand  what  he  meant,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and 
^fe^zing  it,  said,  Goomaogge  hen,  mooe  kekai  maogge/*  This  will 

within  you  will  never  die/*  with  his  other  band 

to  my  heart.  ’ 

'Tbig  sentiment  expressed  on  such  an  occasipn  so  unexpectedly,  with 
^^animation,  and  by  i  young  man  with  whom  1  was  paniedariy  intimate, 
.  impressed  me.  No  circumstance  more  affected  my  mind  during 
^^^hole  of  my  continuance  in  the  South-Sea  Islands.  Such  a  coavic^ 
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tion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  expressed,  by  a  simple  untutored 
heathen,  defies,  thought-  1,  all  the  arguments  of  presumptuous  philoao. 
phers,  and  infidel  libertines.*  p.  150. 

*  Afterwards  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  chiefs  I  discovered 
that  they  had. iiiore  precise  ideas  on  a  subject,  .of  which  the  commonalty 
had  only  confused  andindis'-inct  notions.  They  supposed  that  their  souli 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  body,  were  swiftly  conveyed  away  to 
a  far  distaiit  island,  called  Doobludha,  where  every  kind  of  food  wai 
spontaneously  produced,  and  the  blessed  inhabitants  enjoyed  perpetoa 
peace  and  pleasure,  under  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  god  Fliggolayo 
who  had  supreme  power  over  all  other  Deities,  and  warded  off  from  hr 
subjects  the  attempts  of  ail  that  would  molest  or  injure  them.  Into  thJ 
region,  however,  they  believed  none  were  admitted  but  the  chiefs;  tht 
tooa,  or.lower  class,  therefore,  having  no  hope  of  sharing  such  bliss,  sel 
<iom  speculate  upon  a  futurity,  which  to  them  appeared  a  prospect  “  lostij 
sliadows,  clouds,  and  darkness.*^  ^  p.  151. 

•  Many  other  passages  occur  worthy  of  attention,  but  fo 
these  vve  must  refer  to  the  publication  itself.  The  two  las 
chapters  contain  an  account  of  the  author’s  voyage  home 
One  chapter  in  tho  course  of  the  narrative  is  occupied  bj 
some  considerations  f  on  the  failure  of  tfie  mission,  and  re 
flections  on  missions  in  gt'neral and  the  same  subject  ii 
resumed  in  an  appendix  by  ‘  an  eminent  writer.’  These  re 
n.arks  relate,  chiefly,  to  the  propriety  of  directing  niissionar 
efforts  to  countries  which  aftbrd  some  degree  of  security  ti 
life  and  property,  and  of  employing  married  men  more  gene 
rally  as  missionaries^  ^  Voluntary  poverty,’  it  is  further  addet 
is  esst  ntial  to  the  character  of  a  missionary  in  a  foreign  conn 
try  ;  since  to  send  him  rich  (for  European  manufactures, howl 
ever  cheap  and  coarse,  are  riches  among  savages)  is  to  expos 
him  to  robbery  and  murder.’  There  is  more  truth  than  no 
veity  in  these  considerations  :  although,  as  they  appear  to  b 
written  with  good  intentions,  and  are  naturally  suggested!) 
the  narrative,  it  was  quite  right  to  insert  them. 


Art.  VII.  The  Ramayuna  of  Valmechi^  translated  from  the  Sungskr 
with'  explanatory  Notes,  by  William  Carey  ‘and  Joshua  Marshnia 
,  Vol.  I,  containing  the  first  Book.  Sold  for  the  Benefit  of  theBa 
tist  Missionary  Society,  by  Black  and  Parry,  Button,  and  Burdi 
8vo..pp.  449.  Price  11.  Is.  1810. 


gCARCELY  so  much  as  a  third  part  of  a  century  has  pass 


away,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  wise  men  pt  us  no 
in  Europe  were  found  lookingj  with  a  devout  and  alnxi 
trembling  reverence,  towards  the- awful  mysteries  of  Sans^ 
literature.  The  idea  which  had  taken  possession  of  our  iroag'^ 
ation,  was  that  of  a  most  solemn  temple*,  placed  far  within  t 
shades  of  a  grove  of  unmeasured  extent  and  •  unknown  ^ 
tiquity,  in  the  solitude  and  twilight  of  which  now  aud  ‘  * 
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1  daring  adventurer  had  descried  at  a  distance,  and  contem- 
ulateii  with  religious  emotion,  though  but  obscurely  and 
Lfiklly  disclosed  to  his  view,  sortie  of  its  stupendous  propor- 
Mnsarrd  columns:  while  it  was  doubtfully  reported  that  some 
le  or  two  still  more  hardy  intruders  into  those  shades,  had 
(fflttired  into  the  immediate  precincts,  had  even  presumed 
within  the  threshold,  and  glanced  into  the  awful  gloom  df  the 
ifiierior.  It  was  not  pretended  to  be  known  how  long  this  one 
ormore  pretended ''aspirants  had  dared  to  continue  there,  nor 
what  they  had  been  permitted  with  impunity  to  behold ;  and 
itmay  for  ever  remain  equally  unknow’ii  whether  it  was  from 
(fhat  diey  had  the  temerity  to  reveal,  or  whether  it  was  by 
my  other  communication,  that  it  had  come  to  be  understood 
jmong  us,  that  the  presence  of  something  divine  was  per¬ 
ceptible  in  that  dread  mansion ;  and  that  oracles,  of  a  deeper 
philosophy  and  a  sublimer  theology  than  had  ever  been 
vouchsafed  in  explanation  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  creatures 
and  creators,  in  our  part  of  the  world,  there  disclosed  the 
very  last  abstraction  of  truth that  there  were  heard  such 
strains  of  celestial  poetry  as  would  put  our  inspired  or  unin¬ 
spired  bards  to  silence;  and  that  a  tablet  of  autlientic  history 
might  there,  be  seen  which  would  unfold  to  us  a  retrospect  of 
CToraous  periods  of  human  existence  and  agency,  anterior 
to  the  little  modern  story  about  Adam  and  Eve,  and  satisfy*^  us 
that  our  acras  Domini  and’  Mnndi  measure  time  on  a  scale 
fit  enough,  perhaps,  for  the  chronicling  of  wine  and  strong 
beer.  As  to  the  infinity  of  idols,  not  denied  to  be  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  that  ' awful  fane,  the  language  of  contrast  and 
solemnity  but  very  slightly  modified  its  tone.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  measure  of  our  liberality  in  religion  ought  to  be.  es¬ 
timated  according  to  our  willingness  to  admit  a  variety  of 
claims  to  divine  honours,  especially  in  favour  of  gods  who 
lad  splendid  religious  establishments  among  an  enlightened 
and  happy  people  (as  they  were  asserted  to  have  been),  in  an 
ngewhen  we  were  little  better  than  naked  wild  beasts,  roam- 
ttigin  the  woods.  The  persons  making  this  representation 
H  besides,  very  justly  guess,  that  in  proportion  to  our 
disregard  of  the  otie  exclusive  object  of  religious  homage 
*oald  be  our  capacity  of  admitting* arid  w'prshipping  a  mil-, 
non.  Our  liberality  proved  not  to  have  been  overrated ;  we 
^re  found  capable  of  entertaining  the  representations  which 
demanded  its  exercise  tov'^ai’d  the  countless  legion  of  oriental 
philosophers  and  scholars  conceded  to  their  claims, 
poets  began  the  direct  formalities  of  worship  by  writing 
bymns  to  them :  even  ministers  of  ‘  our'  religion  (spoke  of 
in  reverential  terms;  and  our  Christian  government 
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lias  given  a  most  marked  attention  to  the  encouragement  of 
their  worship  in  the  Kast. 

Some  of  tlie  earlier  of  these  religious  demonstrations  were 
at  least  premature;  as  being  made  previously  to  the  authenii. 
cated  disclosure  of  any  pan  of  what  wa^  enshrined  within  the 
holy,  language,  and  even  while  it  seemed  yet  doubtful 
whether  we  were  ttot  doomed  all  to  die  without  the  benefit  of 
that  revelation.  \V'e  had  heard  of  Vedas  and  I*uranas,  and 
perhaps  of  Menu;  and  Vyasa,  and  Valmic  ;  and  there  was  no 
form  of  reverential  sentiment  within  the  ‘  reaches  of  our 
souls,’  which  we  Had  not  associated  with  these  terms  and 
liames ;  but  it  had  been  ])rcfsrable  hot  to  have  heard  of  them 
at  all,  and  not  to  nave  associated  these  sentiments  with  them, 
than  to  be  continually  rcuiinded  by  them  of  the  impenetra¬ 
ble  darkness  which  veiled  from  us  iliosc  ireasures  of  wisdom, 
the  possession  of.  which,  could  thfey  be  imparled  to  uj, 
would  deliver  us  froni  that  painful  sense  of  linVited  faculiies 
and  scanty  knowledge,  under  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
left  to  sulfer,  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  Bible,  of  all  modern 
science  and-  literature,  aud  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  jilrilo- 
losophy  aud  poetry,  even  ndtwitlistahdihg  the  advantageous 
circumstance  of  their  being  pagan.  .  ,  ,  , 

.  When  at  length  some  hope  began  to  arise,  that  in  part  the 
disclosure  would  soon  be  made;  tiie  eagerness  and  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  expectation  were  not  less  thart  would  be  felt  by  a  man 
that  should  have  been  brought  hp  and  confined  from  his 
infancy  in  an  apartment  whiedi  admitted  n6  direct  lignt  from 
the  sky,  and  should  at  last  be  assured  that  lo-inorrow  morning 
lie  should  be  taken  out  to  see  the  sun  rise;  ,  . 

At  length  the  appointed  and  auspicious  hour  arrived;  and 
tiie  Gecta  appeared  on  our  hori  ion  as  the  morning -star.  In 
a  mometit,  aud  in,  the  act  of  awkwardly  imitating  Brahmini- 
cal  gestures,,  we  fell  prostrate.  But  retaining  some  small, 
remainder  of  the  curiosity  atid  courage  characteristic  of 
Enolishmeii,  vye  presumed,  even  in  this  devout  posture;  tfl 
gaze.  The  cfiect  was  very  rueful  and  very  cbmical:  For; 
after  gazing  a  short  time,  many  of  the  vvorshippers  began  to 
suspect  that,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  a  very  low  word 
in  connexion  with  what  should  have  been  a  very  high  subject 
they  had  been  humhuggedi  and  that  what  had  been  announce 
to  them  as  the  celestial  precursor  of  a  grand  luminary,  iivig  ^ 
perchance  prove  to  be  no  other  than  the  fire  of  asoryof  s» 
cred  brick-kiln,  kindled  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
osis  to  divers  lumps  and  shapes  of  clay;  Which 
demand  a  still  more  prostrate  obeisance  of  these  devotees. 

In  plain  terms,  when  those  pretenders  to  superior  reason  a" 

intellectual  freedoni>— who  had  wdth  notable  prudence 
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j  that  there  was  cause  *to  b.elieA'e  a  mure  rehned  wisdunt 
■od  a  more  enchanting  eloquence  arc  inscribed  in  the 
cient  volumes  of  the  Brahuiinical  sanctuary,  than  any 
^|„jr  dial  ever  emanated  fi'om  the  strongest  minds  of  Europe^ 
nthfts been  displayed  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,- 
obtained  at  last  a  translation,  by  a  scholar  whose  ability  and 
iccuracy  no  one  conkl  venture,  to  .question,  of  what  was  con- 
les^dly  niost  revered '  part  of  one  of  the  most  revered 
iffirks  in  that  sanctuary,  they,  were  grievously  confounded, 
igj  not  small  was  the  mortification  of  those  who  had  suffered 
themselves  to  ad.tnit,  in  any  degree,  the  possible  truth  of  such 
I  representation  ;  while  those,  who  had  always  despised  the 
iction,  hud  now  an  opportunity  of  kindly  soothing  the  vexa¬ 
tion  of  its  propagators  and  believers,  by  requesting  their 
tssistance  for  the  more  devout  and  profitable  contemplation 
(if  the  new  light,  the  vision  of  the  true  theology  and  philo- 
jophy,  the  thunder  and  lightnings  .of  ardent  and  sub¬ 
lime  poetry.  Perhaps  a  very  few  attempted  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  by  a  manful  effort  of  effrontery,  stoutly  asserting,  that 
there  a'as  a  profound  philosophy^- and  what  not,  discoverable 
u  the  production.  But  the  half  dozen  (if  there  were  so 
many,  fools  or  hypocrites  for  Crishna’s  sake)  could  hardly  ob- 
uin  notice  chough  to  he  even  despised,  amidst  the  general 
iwl  irresistible  conviction^  that,  however  thick  the  darkness  in 
fhicb  we  may  have  been  left,  by  the  writings  of  prophets  and 
tpnstles,  or  (still  more  unaccountably  and  haplessly)  by  the 
greatest  efforts  of  -uninspired  genius,  it  is  not  to  the  Sanscrit 
literature  we  are  any  longer  to  look  for  the  intellectual  day- 
jpring, — if  the  poor  teuebrious  glimmer  of  the  Geeta  be  a 
air  specimen  of  the  Indian  lights.  For,  readers  of  the  most 
ordinary  sense,  and  even  had  they  been  so  devoutly  prepos-- 
v'sseJ  with  the  sanctity  of  tlje  book,  as  to  perform  ablutions, 
todchaunta  litany  in  plain  grammaiical  English  to  the  Hin¬ 
doo  Triad,  before  presuming.tp  open  it,  were  soon  forced  to 
perceive,  that  it  bore  no  one  trace  of  what  we  in  Europe  can 
scknowledge  as  a- strong  philo.sophic  mind;  that  the  writer 
incapable  of  elucidating  .any  one  thing  in  heaven  or 
that  moon-light  in  a. November  fog  is  too  flattering  a 
•ooiparison;  that  what  purports  to  be  of  the  nature  of  phi- 
w^phyand  theology  is  for  the  most  part  an  utterly  inane 
W>ysticisin,  where  the  reader,  while  trying  hard  to  make  it 
•«ipable  to  his  thinking  faculty,  finds  every  moment  the  dim 
^^Pripient  shapes  .of  thought,  which  seem  attempting  to  rise  in 
■^mind,  dissipated  in  perfect  vacancy,  except  where  some- 
this  mysticism  comes  to  an  intelligible  notion,  in  the 
a  bouncing  absurdity  or  despicable  puerility  ;  that  the 
^  .^^lnhition  seems- to  ne  an  .att^tpt  to  auialgainate  the 
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lowest  fooleries  of  superstition,  with  certain  abstract  principlej 
of  what  is  called  natural  theology,  most  feebly  and  remittinwL 
apprehended;  that  the  supreme  rule  of  morality  is  toannibj'. 
late,  the  motit'es  to  action;  and,  finally,  that  what  is  to  be 
taken  for  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  work,  consists  in  exactly 
those  qualities  which  could  not  have  entered  into  the  compo- 
sition,  but  through  the  writers  being  destitute  of  a  firm  and 
disciplined  intellect. 

But  lest  there  should  have  remained  a  possibility,  after  the 
importation  of  this  sample,  that  the  distressed  philosophic 
inquirers  of  Europe  should  still  indulge  some  lingering  hope 
of  obtaining,  from  the  sacred  literature  of  India,  the  theolo. 
■gical  and  moral  illumination  vainly  sought  from  the  Bible, - 
and  so  should  be  losing  the  precious  time  in  which  deputation 
ini"ht  be  sent  to  try  to  acquire  it  from  the  sages  of  Caffraria 
New  Zealand,  or  the  Copper  Mine  River, — further  transla 
tions  soon  were  to  he  made  from  tlie  cyclopaedia  of  ' the  gods 
It  was  impossible  for  Sir  William  Jones  to  be  long  in  India 
without  contriving  to  get  into  their  library,  by  means  natural  o 
ma'^ical,  by  ati  entrance  terrene,  aerial,  or  subterraneous.  Hi 
<>ot^ in  accordingly,  and  through  connivance  of  one  of  thei 
priests,  who  ‘  requested  most  earnestly  that  his  name  migh 
be  concealed,’  stole  nothing  less  than  t\\e  Dhernia  Saslm 
the  Institutes  of  Menu ;  which  not  long  after;  in  an  Englis 
shape,  arrived  on  our  shores.  And  now  'or  never  was  tb 
chance  of  ascending  into  the  sky  of  wisdom,  by  means  of  tb 
Brahminical  Jacob’s-ladder.  For  here  we  might  learn  aboii 
the  divine  egg,  which  Brahma  came  out  of,  splitting  itii 
halves,  the  one  of  which  became  the  heavens,  and  the  otbf 
the  earth ;  how  the  said  Brahma  alternately  works  and  take 
a  nap,  the  one  in  what  is  accounted  his  day,  andtheotii 
in  his  night,  each  of  them  comprising  the  space  of  sever 
thousand  millions  of  our  years ;  how  mien,  of  lour  distiiii 
orders,  sprang  from  four  localities  of  his  person  ;  and  how  h 
contrived  a  much  more  singular  mode  of  origination  for^ 
superior  and  second-rate  divine  sort  of  beings,  one  of  t 
foremost  of  whom  was  Menu,  who  pretends  to  have  taken  c 
himself  no  little  of  the  business  of  creation.  In  this  sacr 
volume  might  be  seen  the  full  evidence  of  the  more  tb 
half  divine  qualities,  powers,  and  prerogatives,  innate  mot 
class  of  human  creatures,  and  of  the  essential  unenangea 
vileness  of  another;  together  vvith  the  thousands  of 
autliorized  regulations,  according  to  which  the  former 
even  bound  in  duty  to  trample  on  the  'latter.  T  his  veiierao^B 
document  might  help  to  purify  our  standard  of  exce  e  « 
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There  the  benefit  and  delight.of  worshipping  an  innumerable 
crew  of  gods,  might  be'  seen,  in  a  ritual  inexpressibly  silTy 
except  where  filthy  or  cruel,  'and  not  to  be  matched  for  com¬ 
plex  multiplicity  by-all  the  tracks  of  noxious  arid  loathsome 
reptiles  at  this  hour  crawling  and  wriggling  in  the  purlieus  of 
all  the  pagodas  in  Hindoostan.  It  could  not  but  be  a  very 
dignified'  and  philosophic  .  thing,  to  prefer  the  thousand-fold 
ceremonial  about  eating  rice,  to  the  Christian  morality ;  and  to 
wish  the  commutation  of  rational  repentance,  for  propitiatory 
exercises  in' coW-dung.  And  our  inquisitiveness  concerning' 
afuture  state,  which  could  find  so  little 'for  rational  belief  or 
soblime  and  awful  speculation  in  -the  Christian  views  of  • 
another  life,  might  satisfy  its  utmost  demands  for-  evidence 
tfid  magnificence  now  at  last,  on  obtaining  a  revelation 
tthich  promises  to  the  eminently  good,  (that  is,  those  that  have 
feet)  the  most  obstinate  in  useless  "austerities),  a  final  beatific 
absorption  amounting  to  an  extinction  of  individual  con¬ 
sciousness;  and  predicting  to  the  rest  a  long  succession  of 
births,  in  the  course  of  which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  have 
ichance  of  finding  themselves  lod'ged  in  the  forms  of  all  sorts 
of  reptiles  and  Vermin,  and  even  of  sprouting  in  weeds  from 
ibe  dunghill. 

The  admirable  tra'nslator  seemed  to  labour  under  a  const* 
table  and  in  some  degree  ludicrous  perplexity,  where- 
ibouts,  on  the  scale  of  wisdom  and  sanctity,  to  fix  the 
ilace  of  the  Indian  demi-god,  prophet,  and  lawgiver.  He 
ad  gone  to  the  East  with  an  imagination  on  fire  at  the 
^ea  of  those  intellectual  wonders,  which  even  he,  surpassingly 
nominated  as  he  was,  had  to  a  certain  extent  suffered  him- 
If  to  believe  the  Sanscrit  had  guarded  within  its  mysterious 
ccesses  for  so  many  centuries,  to  be  revealed  to  a  happier 
e.-  As  soon  as  he  dared  toi  hope  those  recesses  might  riot  be 
ipregnable  to  his  own  literary  ardour,  he  felt -much  of  the 
irit  of  the  knight  errant,  going  to  rescue  the  fair  princess^ 
tutb,  from  the  durance  of  an  unknown  language.  In  the 
rj' reasonable  exultation  at  finding  himself  at  last  the  master 
this  language,  and  thus  admitted  at  once  into  a  world 
obining  pei'fect  novelty  with  extreme  antiquity ;  thus  in- 
Muced  into  a  region  peopled  with  sages,  to  .whom  so  many 
usive  associations  of  thought  had  conspired  to  give  aa 
pearance  of  almost  super-human  venerableness ;  and  thus 
tt’g  a  perfectly  new  track  for  ascending  far  towards  the 
aval  periods  of  the  world, — it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  ac- 
I'ted  strange,  that  he  could  not  view  with  altogether  un¬ 
tied  eyes  the  work  which  suddenly  unfolded  to  himself, 
which  he  was  suddenly  unfolding  to  the  European, 
the  whole  frame  of  a  system  which  had  been  the  ob- 
OU  VI.  •  3  Q 
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3<ect  of  ineffectual  curiosity  and  vain  conjecture  and 
ever  since  the  time  of  Alexander.  And  therefore,  while  it 
was  impossible  for  his  dignified  understanding  not  to  see  that 
lie  had  got  into  his  hands  tite  very  quintessence  of  all  manner  of 
absurdity,  and  imp  >s^ibIe  for  his  ingenuousness  not  to  avow 
this  perception  in  very  pointed  terms,  he  yet  appeared  some¬ 
what  reluctant  to  acknowledge,  even  to  himself,  that  the 
system  celebrated  for  thousands  of  years,  as  something  al- 
most  too  awful  to  be  profaned  by  investigation,  was  absolutely 
nothing  but  a  compost  of  whatever  was  most  despicable,  and 
whatever  was  most  hateful,  in  paganism.  It  might  well  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  his  honest  acknowledgement  of  the 
futility  of  the  metaphysical  conceits,  of  the  monstrous 
priestcraft,  of  the  ceremonial  silliness,  of  the  partially  bad 
morality,  and  of  several  other  repiobate  qualities  manifest 
in  the  work,  was  not  made  without  sOine  reluctance  and  mor¬ 
tification.  And  this  presumption  is  verified  by  his  evident 
anxiety  to  shew,  as  a  set-off,  certain  other  qualities  alledged 
to  be  prominently  distinguishable  in  the  Institutes,  and 
which  nothing  but  an  imagination,  not  yet  effectually  cured 
of  the  oriental  fever,  could, have  allowed  to  be  described  in 
such  terms  as  the  following: — ‘  nevertheless,  a  spirit  of  sub¬ 
lime  devotion,’  [devotion  to  what?]  .‘of  benevolence  to  man¬ 
kind,’  [when  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  work,  probably 
much  more  than  half,  is  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  ad¬ 
justing  and  fixing,  in  a  complete  system,  the  unparallelled  ini¬ 
quity  of  the  distinct ioti  of  Castes,  and  the  most  arrogant  and 
oppressive  claims  of  the  Brahmins !]  ‘  and  of  amiable  ten¬ 
derness  to  all  sentient  creatures,  pervades  the  whole  work : 
Uie  style  of  it  has  a  certain  austere  majesty,  that  sounds  like 
the  language  of  legislation,  and  extorts  a  respectful  awe; 
the  sentiments  of  independence  on  all  beings  but  God,  and 
the  harsh  admonitions,  even  to  kitigs,  are  truly  noble.’  Pre¬ 
face,  p.  xy.  Perhaps  it  had  been  as  well  for  this  incompara 
hie  scholar  and  estimable  man,  to  have  imitated,  on  thisoc 
casion,  the  prudence  of  the  first  invader  of  Sanscrit,  Mr 
Wilkins,  who,  in  ,his  preface  to  the  Geeta,  stated,  witl 
demure  and  exemplary  gravity,  that  in  the  estimation  of  tb 
Brahmins  ifis  the  sacred  repository  of  the  sublimest  doctrine 
and  mysteries,  and  Ventured  a  conjecture  at  the  design  o 
ijts  author-;  but  avoided  committing  himself  in  any  estiihatec 
its  merits,  andslily  threw  on  the  collective  Christian  vyise-me 
of  Europe  the  responsibility  of  deciding  for  or  against  to 
divine  Braliminical  revelation. 

The  hopes  which  the  appearance  of  the  Geeta  had  but  to 
4e,sperately  blighted,  were  utterly  death-smitten  arid 
veiled  up  by  the  Institutes ;  since  thisTatter  greater  "y'' “ 
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A- hail  its  own  due  proportion  of  all  that  is  ahaorrefit  to 

and  disgusting  to  taste,  but,'  as  constituting  or  illus^ 

niin:!  tne  grand  basis  of  the  religious  economy^  if  necessari- 

Ifcrttilied  us  of  what  must  be,  substantially,  the  quality  of 

ie  ftiiole  mass  of  sacred  rubbish  in  the  repository  ot  Benarev 

„>ucb  then  was  the  end  and  the  reward  of  ihc  pious  faith  and 

uje,  with' which  our  benighted  spirits  had  so  long  be<‘n  look- 

iiij toward  the  expected  Brahiianical  revelations.-  We  were' 

for  the  hiost  part,  quite  l  ontent  to  forego  tlie  privilege  of 

piling  any  more  of -i heir  law  and-  their  •  prophvits.  But  our 

eastern  scholars, — whether  it  is  in  order  to  convince  us  that 

f'lirdespondency  has  been  premature ;  or  to'avenge  the  rejected 

Kkb  by  plaguing  us  ;  or  whether  a  latent  zeal  for  Christianity, 

Ijw  little  suspected  !),-■  was  seeking  to  drive  us  into  it  by  an 

wavated  impetus  of  recoil  ;  or  whether,  more  probably, 

itwas  considered  that,  as  our  government  has  taken  the  hea- 

I  worship  under  direct  and  special  patronage,  it  was  but  a 
;  of  consistency  to  promote  tlie  study  '  of  the  ■  books 
b  give  the  pattern  and  ceiebrate  th'e  objects  bf'  thal  wor- 
whatever  has  been'  tlie  design,  those  scholars  have, 
ite  of  all  our  chagrin,  and  our'inutlers' and  iiiunnurs'of 
a'jani  satis  esty*  continued,- through  the  Asiatic  Itc¬ 
hes,  and  other  channels, 'an  iinremitted  and  merciless 
icution  of  our  galled  and  moitilied  feelings,  by  their 
Ksive  abstracts  and'  translations  fronrthe  ‘  Hoiy’Scrip- 
i’ of  the  Brahmins;  and  we  that;  not  very  long  since, 
been  so  confidently  anticipating  from  those  sacred  works  all 
ielights  of  the  richest  poetry,  and’ all  the  elevating  seiiti- 
ts  of  a  most  sublime  religion,  are  feeling and 'looking  * 
as  any  person  would  do,  that;  having  eagerly  fallen  to 
)ur  some  supposed  choice  dainty  which  proved  on  trial 
;  liberally  mixed  with  sand,  cinders,'  and  even  still  less, 
ctable  substances,  should  ne  forced  to  prolong '  the  ' re^ 

,  while  some  of  these  ingredients  were  constantly  crash- 
between  his  teeth. — ‘It  is  perfectly  right,  however,  tuat 
persecution  should  go  oh  to  a  yet  considera>oiy  greater 
!'li.  Let  our  infidels,'  who -  could  have  the' assurunefe  and 
stupidity  to  affect  an  air  of  lightly-despatching  contempt 
>be  authority  of  the  Bible' and  the  reason’ of  its  believers, 

If  they  were  prompt-  with  a  manner  and  language,  of  re- 
snee  and-  affiance  at  any  mention '  of  tlie  IncMan  Sastras, 
tbetn  be  glutted  and  gorged  to  loathing  and'^straiiguiatioii 
^  this  Amrita,  this  theip  extolled  Hindoo  elixir  of  life, 
•hem  enjoy  such,  a  regale  as  Moses  gave  to  the  idolatrous 
elites,  and  be  made  to -drink,  in  the  vehicle  of  ti'atislations 
f  the  Sanscrit," the  pounded  substance  of  all '  the >  Indian 
is.  The  Baptist'  Missionaries,!  who  haver  now  >:begau  >to 
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leud'ahanci  in  the  preparation  of  this  luxury,,  have  a  peco, 
lu(r  right) to  administer  it,  and  to  witness  the  repugnant 
grimacesi.pf  tlie  recipients.  For  they  have  been  traduced 
and.  hooted,  and  almost  cursed,’ by. all  sorts  of  people,  civil 
and  military,  lay  and  ecclesiastical, ,  for  their  bigotry  and 
fanaticism,  in  protesting  in  a  pagan  land  against  the  paoan 
superstititnis..  .  Some  refuse  substances,  put  in  human  shape, 

have  raved  and  bullied  about  the  flagrant  .injustice  committed 

against  the  heathens,  .in  suffering  .these  men -  to  offer  to  then- 
the  Bible  as  a  book  -worthy  to  supplant,  their.-  piles. .of  niytholoJ 
gical  legends.  And  persons  wishing  to  carry  not  only  soni(f 
npjieafance  ,of  decorum,  but-  even  somewbaF  of  the  dignitjj 
of.:  philosophy,  have  professed  to  wish  that  the  narrow! 
minded  zealots  for  one  religion  had  understanding  enough  tJ 
learn  the  proper  respect -for  the  religious  institutions  anl 
scriptures  of  other  nations,  especially  those  of  an  immense 
people,  who.  can  point  back  to.  a  splendid  state  of  theli 
hierarchy  and  sacred  literature  in  the  remotest  ages.  Themes 
ingenious  malice,  had  that  been  the  actuating  principle  o 
the  Missionaries,  could  not  have  fallen  on  a  more  effectua 
expedient  of  revenge,  than  that  of  opening  in  this  manne 
to  the  English  public  those  ‘  religions’  and  ‘  scriptures’,  t( 
which  these  judicious  persons  have  taken  credit  to  themsehe 
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tot  extending  their  liberality.  And  that  they  may  accomplisi 
in  the  most  decisive  manner  whatever  good  is  to  be  effected  b] 


this  expedient,  we  earnestly  hope  their  plan  will  be  to  transj 
late  a  moderate  portion  of  several ,  of  the  most  celebratej 
works,  rather  than  the  whole  of  any  one  of  them.  It  woui| 
he  a  most  deplorable  waste  of  their  labour  and  time  to  tran^ 
late,  the  whole,  for  instance,  of  the  present  work,  whic 
would  probably  extend  to’  ten  such  volumes  as  that  before  ui 
We  are  persuaded  they  will  be  convinced  it  would  be 
seriously  immoral  consumption  of  time  also  in  the  reader 
surrounded  with  such  a  multitude  of  better  things  clairoiii 
to  be  read  or  to  be  done,  to  traverse  the  whole  breadth  < 
such-a  continent  of  absurdity.  But  indeed  it  is  probable  n 
mortal  would  be  found  capable  of  so  much  perseverance, - 
except,  perhaps,  Mr.  -Twining,  and  the  noted  Major,  at 
two  or  three  other  personages,  the  remission  of  whose  paa 
phleteering  labours  against  the  propagation  of  Christiam* 
in  India,  .may; have  now  left  them  leisure  for  so  congenial i 
occupation.  -And  in  the  daily  expectation  of  the  fulnlfflfi 
iof  their  -  predictions,  that  the  permitted  continuance  of  t- 
missionaries  in  India  would  infallibly  cause  the  speedy  ^ 
.total  expulsion  of  the  English  from  that  country,  we  tbi 
.Biese  gentlemen  should  be  peculiarly  thankful  for 
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{fjnslated  portions  of  the  ‘  holy  scriptures’  can  be  ohtaincjdy 
l^fore  the  catastrophe  that  will  put  an'end  to  the  translating.’ 

In  a  much  too  brief  advertisement,  the  translators  state  ,tb9 
jccasion  and  nature  of  their  undertaking.  The  religion  and 
literature,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the’  Hindoos,  have 
Itecome  the  object  of  a  more  general  curiosity  than  iu  any 
former  time,  and  of  these,,  they  observe,  *  a  clear  iilea  can' be 
obtained  only  from  a  connected  perusal  of  their  writings.* 
Under  this  impression.  Sir  J.  Anstruther,  the  late  president 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  had 

•  indicated  a  wish  to  the  Society  of  Missionaries  at  Senatnpore,  that  thef 
would  undertake  the  work  of  translating  such  of'  the  Sungskrit  writings 
IS  a  Committee,  formed  from  the  Asiatic  Society  and  the  toliege  of 
Fort-William,  should  deem  worthy  of  the  public  notice ;  and,  in  con-* 
lideration  of  the  great  expense  necessarily  attending  an  undertaking  of 
this  nature,  these  learned  bodies  generously  came  forward  with  a  monthly 
bdemnilication  of  three  hundred  rupees.  In  addition  to  this,  the  late 
President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  Eastern 
iherature,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  different  learned  institutions  in  Europe 
nEciting  their  patronage, to  this  undertaking.’ 

It  was  proposed  to  print  in  the  original,  accompanied  by  a 
translation  as  nearly  literal  as  the  genius  of  the  two  languages 
would  admit,  the  principal  .works  found  in  the  Sanscrit,  ‘  par- 
ticutarly  those  that  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  or  those 
which  may  be  most.illu.stra'tive.of  their  manners,  their  history, 
or  their  religion,  including  also  ! the  .principal  works  of 
Kience,’  The  committee*  made  choice , of  the  Ramayuna.Qf 
Valmeeki  to  be  the  first  in  the  series  of  translations.’  ‘.The 
reverence  in  which  it  is  held,  the  extent  of  country  through 
which  it  is  circulated,  and  the  interesting  view  which  it  exhibits 
ofthe  religion,  the.  doctrines,  the  mythology,  the  current  ideas, 
ind  the  mannersriand  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  combine  to 
justify  their  selection.’ 

_  « 

*  The.  translators  have  only  to  observe,  that  a  strict  conformity  to  the 

^’Jginal  has  been  the  object  constantly  kept  in  view.  To  this  has  beeri 
^nllced,  not  only  elegance  of  expression,  but  in  some  places  perspicuity* 
A&ee  translation  would  have'  been  an  easier  task ;  but  esteeming  it  their 
^qrto  lay  before  the  public,  not  merely  the  story  and  machinery,  but 
"^nmagery,  the  sentiment,  and  the  very  idiom  of  the  poem,,  they  have 
tempted  this  as  far  as  the  difference  of  the  two  languages  would  permit# 
trust  a  candid  public  will  excuse  every  defect  of  phraseology, 
'fnit  is  understood  that  the  object  has  been  to  present  the  original  poem 
•Jte native  simplicity.^ 

^tnay  seem  a  duty  of  our  office  to  try  at  something  like 
^  abstract  of  this  epic  story,  or  rather  farrago  ;  but  it  is  such 
mnnless  jumble,  that  we  would  gladly  be  excused  from  at- 
sipting  more  than  a  slight  notice  of  some  of  the  principal 
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imatters.  ^  There  can  be  no  obligation  on  even  the  lumible^t| 
critic,  to,  expend  much  time  on  what  no  intelligent  creature! 
in  Phigland  above  the  age  often,  (unless  the  e|)ithcl  intelli.| 
gent  could  be  applied  to  a  certain  half-dozen  of  heathen  pam-| 
phleteers)  will  read  without  the  utmost  contempt.  Any  little| 
value  attributable  to  it,  is  purely  of  that  incidental  kind  vvhicli| 
,  is  possessed  by  all  literary  relics  that,  howeyer  worthless  on| 
the  score  uf  wisdom  or  genius,  afford  illustrations  (»f  ihel 
state  of  understanding,  of  the  notions,  and  the  manners,  ofl 
an  ancient  and  remote  people.  This'  one  claim  being  nd-l 
tnitted  and  disposed  of,  there  scarcely  can  be.  found,  withinl 
.  the  ample  scope  of' our  language,  any  terms  capable  of  adeJ 
quately  expressing  the  despicableness  of  this  Indian  epicJ 
which  has  been  and  conti  :ues  tp  be  regarded  as  a  divine  \)trM 
formance  by  so  many  millions  of  the  people  of  Asia;aiJ 
on.  the  value  of  even  the  first  little  section  of  which  itfl 
author,  at  the  close  of  that  section,  makes,  this  soleiJ 
*  deposition :  .  I 

‘  This  relation  imparts  life,  and  fame,  and  strength,  to  those  whfl 
••hear  it.  Whoever  reads  the  story  of  Rama  will  be  delivered  from  m 
sin.  He  who  constantly  peruses  this  section,  in.  the,  hearing  and  repetj 
tion  of  which  consists  holiness,  shall,  together  with  his  whole  progeny 
be  for  ever  delivered  from  all  pain,  distress,  and  sorrow.  .  He  who  M 
faith  reads  this  (seaion)  amidst  a  circle  of  wise  men*,  will  thereW 
obtain  the  fruit  which  arises  from  perusing  the  whole  Ramayuna,  secure tB 
himself  the  blessings  connected  with  all  the  states  of  men,  and  dying,  ■ 
absorbed  into  the  deity.  A  brahman,  reading  this,  becomes  mighty  il 
learning  and  eloquence.  The  descendant  of  a  Kshutriya  reading  it,  uil 
:  become  a  monarch  ;  a  Vishya  reading,  will  obtain  a  most  prosperous  dB 
.  gree  of  trade  ;  and  a  Shoodra  hearingf  it,  will  become  great.’  p.  18.  B 

This  gives  a  very  tolerable  autepast  of  the  general  qualB 
ty  of  the  work,  in  point  of  what,  in  our  part  of  theworliB 
is  called  sense.  And  indeed  the  grand  characteristic  difl 
tinction  of  this  performance,  so  far  as  it  proceeds  in  tIB 
volume,  and  cf  the  other  great  works,  as  they  arc  termcB 
of  Hindoo  genius,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  sboB 
portions  of  them  translated,  is  the  negation  of  rea^M 
Imagine  a  tribe  of  human  beings  in  whom  the  intellcB 
'tual  faculty,  strictly  so  called,  should  suddenly  bccoi® 
extinct,  while  imagination  remained,  and,  on  being 
rid  of  its  master,  should  instantly  spring  abroad  in^o  B 
the  possibilities  of  wild  and  casual  excursion  ;  the 
of  such  a  tribe,  that  is,  the  individuals  possessed  otB 

♦  *  i  his  is  one  mode  in  which,  with  much  solemnity,  the  Raniayuo^J 
constantly,  read.’  / 

*  f  A  Shoodra  is  not  permitted  to  read  iti’ 
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i^re  lively  imagination  than  the  rest,  would  write  just 
juc'h  poetry  as  the  Ramayuna.  It  shews,  tliroughout,  we 
Jq  not  say  a  violation,  or  rejection,  but  rather  a  clear 
absence,  a  total  non-perception,  of  the  principles  of  pro- 
ponion  and  analogy,  of  the  laws  of  consistency  and  pro- 
ability-  There  is  a  full  abrogation  of  all  the  rules,  de-< 
Jnitive  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  •  Conse¬ 
quently  any  cause  may  ‘  produce  any  effect ;  the  mouse 
nay  eat  the  mountain,  Jonah  may  swallow  the  whale ; 
and  the  author  appears  to  rate  his  success  in  the  effort 
at  grandeur,  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  aggravated 
excess  of  the  absurdity,  the  superlative  degree^  if  we  might 
so  express  it,  of  the  impossibility.  Probability  is  assumed 
for  every  proposition  or  image  that  may  be  put  in  woids\ 
bough  by  its  essential  inconsistency  it  defy  the  power  of 
conception.  And  if,  for  a  few  moments,  the  poet  happens 
okeep  clear  of' things  impossible  in  the  strict  sense,  that 
is,  things  of  which  the  definition  would  involve  a  contra¬ 
diction, "he  can  hardly  fail  to  be'  found  in  what  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  according  to  whoever  is  the  Hindoo  Longinusj  the^ 
next  lower  degree  of '  sublimity,  the  creating  of  -mon¬ 
strosities;  describing  Iseings  and  actions  which,,  though  not 
metaphysically  impossible,  are  out  of  all  analogy  'with 
that  we  see  or  can  otherwise  know  of  the  order  of  the 
creation.  Thus  a  creature  with  an  elephant’s  body  and 
fifty  human  heads,  singing  a  grand  chorus,  is  not  an  im¬ 
possible  being  in  the  strict  sense,  however  desperate  an 
undertaking  it  might  be  to  go  in  search  of  it  to  any  part 
of  the  mundane  system;  and  the  only  objection  a  Hindoo. 
Joet  would  have  to  such  a  fiction,  would  arise  •  from  its 
>«ing  too  diminutive  and  tame  an  effort  of  absurdity, — -un¬ 
less  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  body  was  of  the 
bulk  of  a  vast  mountain  j  and  that  each  of  the  heads  roared 
a  tempest.  .  .  .  ... 

It  is  but  very  rarely,  that  for  a  moment  the  absurdity 
of  this  poetry  is  confined  to  any  thing  so  near  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of.  rationality,  as  what  we  may  denominate  sim¬ 
ple  euormousness, — that  is,  the  swelling  of  agents  and  actions 
to  a  magnitude  which  we  know  to  he  far  beyond  any 
tbiug  ill  reality’,  but  still  in  conformity  -to  a  cer^in  scale, 
“y  which  these  extraordinary  •  beings  are  kept  in  some 
assignable  proportion  to  the  ordinary  ones'  of  iheit  genus^ 
snd  by  which  a  due  proportion  is  kept  between  the  agents 
wd  the  things  they  accomplish  ;  as  Homer,  a  manufacturer 
^  giants  in  a  very  small  way,  contrives  to  avoid  disgusting 
when  he  makes  some'  of  his  combatants  easily  toss.  such. 
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stones  as  ten  men  of  the  common  sort  could  not  lift. 
Even  in  the  description  of  the  people  of  Brobdigna^ 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  strong,  satirical  sense  which  is  the 
subatracum  of  all  the  Gulliver  fictions)  a  strict  law  of 
consistency  and  proportion  is  observed  throughout  all  the 
prodigious  giantismS)  evincing  the  constant  intervention  of 
intellect.  Ijn  the  Kamayuna,  all  is  pure  measureless  raving. 
An  imagination  which  seems  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
mania,  superstition,  and  drunkenness,  is  put  a-going,  makes 
a  set  of  what  it  names  worlds,  of  its  own,  and  hll.s  them 
with  all  sorts  of  agents ;  gods,  sages,  demi-god-monkies, 
and  a  numberless  diversity  of  fantastic  entities,  at  once 
magnified  and  distorted  to  the  last  transcendant  madness 
of  extravagance, — some  additional  monster  still  striding  and 
bellowing  into  the  hurly-burly,  whenever  the  poet  thinks 
it  not  sufficiently  turbulent  and  chaotic.  None  of  these 
agents  are  exhibited  with  any  defined  nature,  or  ascertained 
ipeasure  of  power,  or  regular  mode  of  action.  They  any 
of  them  can  do,  and  are  made  to  do,  just  whatever  hap. 
pens  to  dash  into  the  fancy  of  the  poetic  raver.  A  sage  is 
represented  as  frightening  all  the  gods;,  and  if  the  idea  of 
his  ordering  and  forcing  them  all  into  his  snuff-box  had 
happened  to  come  into  the  poet’s  head,  they  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  .been  made  to  hold  their  court  there  some  ten  thou¬ 
sand  .years,  at  the  least.  And  .  thus  the  narration,  .if  so 
slightly  connected  a  course  of  stories  can  be  so  called,  is 
made  up  of  a  set  of  achievements  which  confound  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  form  a  steady'  notion  of  the  nature  and  capa¬ 
cities,  positive  or  relative,  of  any.  of  the  beings  that  ac¬ 
complish  thent ;  while  the  stories  are  so  perfectly  match¬ 
less  -in  silly  extravagance,  .that  the  very'  utmost  absurdity 

and  foolery  of  the  most  desperate, European  rant  and  mock- 

heroic,  erfep  and  toil,  as  if  under  th,e  weight  "of  compa¬ 
rative  rationality,  at  an  infinite  distance  behind  the  enor¬ 
mous  vapour-composed  giant  of  Hindoo  poetry.  The  more 
the  writer  displays  of  his.  sort  of  grandeur,  the  more  con¬ 
tempt  the  reader  feels the  measureless  vastness  of  all  ^he 
personages  and  operations,  which  was  .sublimity  it> 
count,  and  which  almost  overpowers  all  the.  Brahmins  o( 
Hindoustan,  with  religious  awe  is  to .  us  exactly  ita 
cility  •  seen  through  an  immensely  .magnifying  mediumi 
and  the  mind  labours-, for  a  greater  ability  of  despisingi 
than  it  has  ever,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  exercii>e> 

been  excited  to  acquire.  .  -  .  p  i, 

.  It  is  as  .a  reputed  gi;eat  work  of.  genius  that  .the  Kam  * 
yuna  will  eocountef  )Utter  contempt  in  Europe,  separate; 
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from,  as  far  as  we  can  separate  and  make  allowances  fur, 

Jq  character  as  a  teacher  of  a  monstrous  and  puerile 
mythology.  VVhen  this  kind  of  allowance  has  been  made 
tor  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  what  remains  is,  that  they  are 
rery  great  poets.  Even  the  advantage  usually  and  reason¬ 
ably  proposed  to  be  communicated  by  making  better  known 
the  ancient  writings  of  a  pePple,  that  of  our  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  their  manners  from  pictures  drawn  by  them¬ 
selves,  will  be  sought  in  vain  from  a  performance  like 
this,  in  which  -all  things  are  ambitiously,  though  childishly 
preternatural.  It  was,  for  instance,  probably  ho  part  of 
the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  India,  for  an  inaividual 
to  perform  sacred  austerities,  as  they  are  called,  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  place  for  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  years  to¬ 
gether.  •  -  ■ 

As  to  what  form  the  beautiful  spangles  of  our  western' 

!  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  original  and  apposite  metaphors 
and  comparisons,  we  should  think  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  this  grand  oriental  performance., 
There  are  indeed  metaphors  and  comparisons ;  but,  as  far 

I  as  we  can  judge,  they  are  a-  mere  common-place  .of  the 
country  where  the  poet  lived.  The  moon  and  stars,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  and  vegetables,  some  particular  gods  and 
heroes,  &.c.  &c.',  were  become  a  common  stock  for  the 
use  of  all  that  wanted  tropes  in  speech  or  writing;  so  that 
there  was  no  more  novelty  or  ingenuity  in  introducing  them, 
than  there  is  among  us  in  repeating  those  rare  similes,  as 
rotten  as  a  pear,  as  sound  as  a  bell,  as  obstinate  as  a  swine, 
as  valiant  as  Alexander,  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  to  be 
pointedly  objected  to  this,  or  any  other  eastern  performance 
in  particular,  that  the  analogy  in  the  simile  or  metaphor 
is  usually  very  slight  and  general,  as  this  is  a  characteristic 
I  of  almost  all  oriental  composition. 

The  quantity  of  general  remark  we  have  been  betrayed 
into,  leaves , no  room  for  any  attempt  at  displaying  in  de- 
jtailthe  qualities  or  parts  of  this  6rst  book  of  the  Ramayuna. 
lAnd  we  repeat  we  cannot  acknowledge  any  duty  of  wasting 
Iw  much'lab5ur,'on  what  forms  a  nmre  egregious  mass  of 
Ifolly,  than  would  be  produced"  by  any  one  of  our  readers 
Im  should  keep  a  month’s  diary,  (or  rather  mcliKiry;  since 
jlh'ey  undoubtedly  all  rise  early  in  a  morni-ig)  of  his  dreams. 
|ln  the  descriptive  reihafks  we  have  made,  we  hav’e '  been 
|>hle  •to '  erive  biit’  an  extrenVelv  feeble  idea  of  '  the  sur- 
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cares  to  sec  the  maximum  of  that  quality.  ..The  basis  of 
the  story  is  ilie  birtli,  life,  and  adventures,  of  Rania,  who 
is  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Vishnu,  a  god  evidently  of  the 
foremost  rank,  but  of  u hat  power  or  excellence,  as  contra, 
distinguished  from  his  brother  magnates,  we  may  safely  de 
fy  all  the  Brahmins  in  India,  and  their  disciples  ia  En-r. 
land  to  shew,  from  this  or  their  other  sacred  bu<;ks ;  for  all 
these  deities  seem  jumbled,  as  by  purely  accidental  evolu- 
tions,  into  bigness  and  littleness  by  turns.  The  king,  whose 
son  Vishnu  consented  to  become  at  the  persuasion  of  all 
the  gods,  who  were  terrified  by  Ravuna,  a  deuion  whose 
pernicious  designs  could  be  frustrated  by  no  celestial  being 
but  one  in  human  shape,  had  been  long  chi'dless,  and  had 
been  performing  a  course  of  religious  ausierities  to  obtain 
from  Brahma,  (or  whether  in  spite  of  him,  is  not  clear) 
the  happiness  of  an  heir.  The  favour  was  granted,  and 
llama  was  the  prince.  He  of  course  gave,  in  early  years, 
amazing  signs  of  the  power  that  was  in  due  time  to  per. 
form  achievements  which  were  to  astoni-^h  and  shake  the 
universe.  Many  adventures,  however,  are  related  before  his 
career  of  action  commences ;  and  after  he  does  come  into 
play,  the  narration  is  loaded  with  many  bulky  episodes  about 
the  adventures  of  other  heroes.  Of  one  of  these  person¬ 
ages  it  is  stated,  that,  like  Rama’s  father,  he  was  child’css, 
and  that  he  had  been  engaged,  if*  we  mistake  riot,  several 
thousand  years  in  religious  austerities,  to  induce  the  gods, 
or  the  king  of  them,  to  confer  a  similar  favour.  It  was  grant¬ 
ed,  to  some  purpose;  for  he  had  two  consorts,  and  it  was 
was  promised  that  the  one  should  bring  him  one  son,  of 
transcendant  merit  and  prowess,  and  the  other — sixty  thou¬ 
sand,  inferior  to  that  one,  but  yet  all  of  great  talents  and 
expectations;  and  it  was  offered  to,  the  choice  of  the  two 
ladies  which  would  be  the  mother  of  .the  one,  and  which  of 
the  sixty  thousand.  The  latter  undertaking  may  seem  to 
involve  very  considerable  difficulties; — but  nothing  is  t‘iffi-| 
cult  in  the  hands  of  a  Hindoo  poet-  This'  daring  matroiji 


was  in  due  time  happily  delivered  of  a  tree,  a  shrub,  o 

U^A  _ l-Viinlr  it  i.Q  in  tn 


whatever  it  may  be  called, — a  gourd  we  think  it  is  in  in 
book,i — which  the  sixty  thousand  grew,  as  it  might  nav 
been  nuts  or  currants,  and  fell  off  into  the  form  of  so  man 
mighty  heroes  ;  who  at  their  father’s  command,  and  P'f 
suit  of  a  god  or  demon  who  had  stolen  a  horse  which  - 
bad  appointed  for  a  sacrifice,  dug  through  the  earth  ffo 
side  to  side,  in  various  directions,'  reducing  it  to  the  cor 
tion  of  a  worm-eateft  cork ;  and  that  in  a  very  short  ti 


I 
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and  in  spite  of  its  being  of .  thousands  of  times 
bulk,  than  our  mathematicians  have,  in  the  true  spirit  of  ^ 
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jopean  littleness,  mistakenly  computed.  Another  history  is 
to  this  effect.  A  royal  sage  had  a  cow,  named  Shubula. 
\Vben  another  monarch  sage,  in  marching  tlirough  the 
coiiiitr)’)  stopped  on  the  former  sage’s  farm  a  little  .whife 
jith  a  vast  army,  this  cow  gave  all  sorts  of  liquors,  and 
all  sorts  of  meat,  baked,  boiled,  fried,  and  in  short  cooked 
lothi*.  taste  of  every  individual  in  the  army,  insomuch  that 
{very  man  was  delighted  and  surprisingly  fattened.  On 
foing  away,  it  is. not  wonderful  that  his  majesty  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  should,  if  it  had  only  been  to  rid  himself  of 
his  peculating  commissariat,  request  to  have  this  cow,  offer¬ 
ing,  however,  a  handsome  equivalent,  as  he  might  very 
j  well  afford.  The  request  not  being  complied  with,  force 
!  m  had  recourse  to,  to  take  her  aw'ay.  She  however  made 
her  escape,  and  came  weeping  and  expostulating  to  the  feet 
ofherow'iier.  He  was  afraid  to  interfere,  but  she  was  ad- 
¥|viscd  to  do  the  best  she  could  for  herself.  On  whicli  she 
liiforthwilh  rained  out  an  almost  innumerable  army  of  terrific 
warriors,  who  drove,  cut,  and  slashed,  at  such  a  rate,  that 
I  the  host  of  the  royal  cow-stealer  was  quickly  annihilated. 
These  are  tolerably  moderate  snccimens  of  the  general  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  epic  performance.  The  lingo  in  which  these 
feats  are  narrated,  defies  all  imitation. 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  somewhat  the  wiser,  for  having  a  few' 
such  things  brought  into  pur -language  ;  but  we  think  the 
moral  rule  relative  to  the  use  of  .  time  and  paper  should 
wiilistaiVd ,  any'  very  large  importations.  .  But  indeed  taste 
will.do  what  morality  probably  would  not;  for  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  find  in  England  any  considerable  number  of  ■ 
readers,  who  will  not  soon  sicken  at  such  entertainment. — ^^If 
there  are  any  ingenuous  men,  who,  .not  content  to  rest  religion 
«n  plain  reason  and  revelation,  must  needs  seek  its  pri¬ 
mitive  elements  in  an  analysis  of  this  branch  of  ancient  ’ 
mythology,  they  had  much  the  best  go  and  learn  Sanscrit 
St  once. 

'  An  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  popularity  of  this  sort 
of  reading  in  Eutopc,  if  the  works  were  attenced  by  no  • 
ttocr  deterring  circumstance,  would  ’  be  the  vast  number 
names  by  which  each  of  tiie  gods  or  heroes  is  designa- 
this  being,  as  it  should  seem,  hardly  fewer  than  the  • 
tiiole  catalogue  of  descriptive'  epithets  deemed  most  ap- 
Ptupriate  to  them. — We  should  observe  that' the  learned 
"Mslators  would  not  have  done  amiss,  to  assign  their  reasoii 
w  an  orthography  so  widely  different  from  that  commonly 
copied  by  our  oriental  scholars. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  West  IndieSf  and  other  Poems.  By  James  Montgomfrf 

Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  160.  Price  Gs.  bds.  Lonjman  and  P 

1810.  > 

TF  the  patronage  Mr.  Montgomery  has  received,  had  net 
stimulated  him  to  exertion  and  inspired  him  with  hope 
we  should  have  thought  he  had  but  little  of  the  (susceptibility 
of  a  poet.  Another  volume  from  his  pen,  is  the  fairest  fruit 
of  his  success,  and  the  best  expression  of  his  gratitude;  nor 
can  there  be  any  '  doubt,  that  the  friendship  he  has  already 
contracted  with  the  public  will 'be  confirmed  and  invigorated' 
by  such  an  interchange  of  mutual  services  and  rewards.  The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  his  former  productions  are  so 
strongly  impressed  upon  this .  work,  and  yet  he  has  so  careJ 
fully  studied  a  variety  of  style  and  subject,  that  he  need  not 
•fear  its  effect  upon  his  popularity.  The  same  striking  oriji. 
nality  of  thought  and  manner  which  distinguished  him  before, 
is  still  conspicuous ;  the  same  splendor  of  imagery,  the  same 
generous  warmth  of  feeling,  the  same  plaintive  sorrow  and  eii. 
dearing  tenderness.  He  is  still  the  friend  of  human  nature  and 
•human  happiness;  the  promoter  of  its  best  interests,  and  the 
advocate  of  its  dearest  rights.  The  readers  of  these  poenis, 
as  they  are  insensibly  filled  with  his  inspirations,  will  glow 
with  iris  own  ardour,  and  become  votaries,  ere  they  aro 
aware,  of  benevolence  'and  peace  and  freedom.  Besides 
the  of  reading  the  works  'of  a  good  man,  it  has  thi: 

peculiar  pleasure;  that  we  can  resign  ourselves  without  scru¬ 
ple  to  his  influence,— that  otir  feelings  are  not  checked,  but 
encouraged' hy  our  judgements,— that  the  gratification  heat- 
fords  is  neither  tainted  with  evil  nor  embittered  by  self-re< 
proach, — that  when  we  surrender  to  him  the  controul  of  oui 
hearts,  instead  of  repining  at  his  power,  we  may  exult  in 
our  own  weakness. 

The  longest  of  these  poems,  which  first  appeared  in  Mr 
Bowyer’s  splendid  publication  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slavd 
Trade»  has  already  been  criticized,  at  some  length,  in  one  o.  on 
recent  numbers.  It  has  lost  nothing  of  its  value,  though  shrunli 
into  an  humbler  size,  and  divested  of  its  graphical  decora' 
tions ;  while,'on  the  other  hand,,  it  has  been  much  improve! 
by  a  careful  revision. 

The'  smaller  pieces,  some  of  which  have  already  appenrei 
in  printj  are  extremely  various  in  character  and  merit.  Tw 
Harp  of'  Sorrew  appears  to  be  placed  in  /ront.  of  these  lyric* 
as  'a  sort  of  poetical  portrait.  'Itls  a‘‘description  of  per^rs 
and  peculiar  feelings,  vvith  which 'few  readers  can  entiref 
sympathize;  but  the  subject  is  so  ‘solemn,  and  ths  tone  s 
plaintive,  that  it  cannot  be  read  with  indifi'crence ;  apd  tH 
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potions  it  describes,  .‘will  at ‘least  explain,  if  not  excuse, 
lie  melancholy  which  predominates  in  the  work.  The  interest 
jtak’e,  liowever,  in  sorrows  that  >ve  .jiave  not  experienced, 
•comparatively  feeble;  the  appeal is  not  made  to  memory, 
|)at  to  belief;  we  feel ybr  the,. .sufferer,  but  not  with  him; 
we  pity,  but  we  do  not  mourn.  Thtj  writer,  who  would  prefev 
liis  ort’n  peculiarities  .of  mind  ,and  feeling  as  eminently  fitted 
poetry,  might  justly  recollect,  that  the.  most  faithful  deli- 
aatipns  of  unique  and  anomalous  subjects  may, appear  false 
lor  exaggerated,  and  that  the  merit  of  being  uncommon  is 
rjorethan  balanced  by  the  disadvantage  of  seeming  unnatural., 
Itis not  likely,  however,  that  Mr., M.,  or  Cowper,  (whom  in 
iVisand  some  dtlier '  respects  he  most  res^bles,)’  would  have 
itritten  upon  such  topics,  but  frdm^ an  impulse  little  short  of 
necessity  ;  and  td'suppr'ess- what  must  inevitably  be  to  them  the 
niost  interesting  of  alTtHeir  compositions,  would  be  an  act  of 
ieroic  self  denial,  and  voluntary. martyrdom,,  which  he  only 
siwuld  presume  to  exact  .who  .would  be  willing  . to  perform. 
Dur  readers  might  take.jt  as  an  iJj  .compliment,  if  we  did  not 
^jote  a  few  of  these  affecting  stanzas. 

*  s 

‘  I  gave  my  Harp  to  Sorrow’s. hand,. 

And  she  has  ruled  the’chordsrso  long. 

They  will  not  speak  at  my  command ; 

They^  warble  only  to  her  song. 

Of  dear,  departed  hours,  ^ 

Too  fondly  loved  to  'last, 

IThe  dew,  the  breath,  the  blooms  of  flowers, 

Snapt  in  their  freshness  by  the  blast 

Of  long,  long,years  of  future  care, 

Till  lingering  Nature  yields  her  breath. 

And  endless  ages  of  despair, 

Beyond  the  judgment-day  of  death 

The  weeping  Minstrel  sings. 

And  while  her  numbers  flow, .  . 

My  spirit  trembles  with  the  strings. 

Responsive  to  the  notes  of  woe. 

Would  gladness  move  a  sprlghtlier  strain, 

And  wake  this  wild  Harp’s  clearest  tones. 

The  chords  impatient  to,  complain, 

Are  dumb,  or  only  utter  moans.’  pp*  83, 

It  is  remarkable  that  thC' leading  idea  of  this  poem,  should. 
'  precisely  similar  to  that  .of. ah.  ode;so  very  different  as  tha 
-t  of  Anacreon’s,  ©iXw  xiym  W^e  can  hardly  doubt 

^^this  is  an  unconscious  imitation.  The  imaginary  music 
poetical  harp,  happily  compared  to  that  of  a  real 
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•  Thus  o’er  the  light  i^olian  lyre 
.  The  winds  of  "dark  Noveml^r  stray, 

Touch  the  quick  nerve  of  every  wire, 

And  on  its  magic  pulses  play ' 

^  Till  all  the  air  around, 

Mysterious  murmurs  fill,  ‘ 

A  strange  bewildering  dream  of  sound, 

Most  heavenly  sweet, — yet  mournful  still.’  p,  85. 

This  introductory  ode  is  followed  by  an  elegant  and  clas-  I 
sical  poem,  on  the  recent  destruction  of  Pope’^s  Willow  at : 
Twickenham.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  collected  from  thel 
three  following  stanzas. 

‘  One  morn,  while  Time  thus  mark’d  the  tree, 

^In  beauty  green  and  glorious, 

‘  The  hand,’  he  cried,  ‘  that  planted  thee 
f  ‘  O’er  mine  was  oft  victorious;  f 

‘Be  vengeance  now  my  calm  employ, —  | 

‘  One  work  of  Pope’s  I  wi// destroy.’  f 

‘  He  spake,  and  struck  a  silent  blow  \ 

With  that  dread  arm  whose  motion 
Lays  cedars,  thrones,  and  temples  low, 

And  wields  o’er  land  and  ocean 
The  unremitting  axe  of  doom, .  * 

That  fplls  the  forest  of  the  tomb.  j| 


‘  Deep  to  the  Willow’s  root  it  went. 

And  cleft  the  core  asunder, 

IJke  sudden  secret  lightning,  sent 
Without  recording  thunder ; 

—From  that  sad  moment,  slow  away 
Began  the  Willow  to  decay.’  pp.  89,  90. 

The  next  piece,  intitled  a  Walk  in  Springy  discovers  M 
taste  for  rural  scenery,  and  a  talent  for  description,  which 
author  may  not  have  been  suspected  to  possess.  His  observai 
tion  of  the  successive  characteristics  of  spring,  and  ot  thijj 
feelings  tliey  excite,  is  acute  and  bofrect ;  his  representatior^ 
natural  and  striking  ;  and  the  tone  of  the  descriptive  part t 
the  poem,  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  the  season.  Thewno; 
sky,  however,  is  soon  overcast :  the  poet  speaks  ot 
witli  his  accustomed  sadness,  and  in  his  concluding  stanz| 
betrays  a  heart  only  half  resigned  to  its  disappointments. 

‘  Till  youth’s  delirious  dream  is  o’er. 

Sanguine  with  hope  we  look  before,  I 

The  future  good  to  find  ;  ■  '  | 

In  age,  when.error  charms  no  more,  . 

For  bliss' we  look  behind.’  p.  103. 

*  The  imitations  of  Mctastasio’s.  arietta  La'  Suer 
the  Panz  des  FacheSy  the  stanzas  to  'Agnesy 


I 
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^  • 

I-Um's  son^,  and  the  ■  Glow-worm,  we  must  only  enume-^ 
In  tlie  Diul,  there  is  a  happy  idea — that  the  shadow 
s  tlie  ‘  scythe  of.  time’ — which  ought  to  have  been  better 
i  wratcd,  and  thrown  into  a  more  regular  and  pleasing  ,me- 
'  ,  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  so  hastily  over  the 
>ant  p  >eui  intitled  the  Roses,  in  which  a  ‘first  child*  is 
iaiiared  to  a  bud  springing  up  between  two  flowers.  We  shall 
:ly quote  two  of  the  verses. 

*  But  soon,  their  summer  splendour  pass’d. 

They  faded  in. the, wind  ? 

Yet  were  these  Roses,  to  the  last. 

The  loveliest  of  their  kind. 

Whose  crimson  leaves,  in  falling  rouhd. 

Adorn’d  and  sanctified  the  ground. 

*  When  thus  were  all  their  honours  shorn. 

The  bud  unfolding  rose. 

And  blush’d,  and  brighten’d,  as  the '  morn 
From  dawn  to  sunrise  glo^s,  - 
Till  o  'er  each  parent’s  drooping  head. 

The  daughter's  crowning  glory  spread.’  p.  114. 

Tbe  poem  called  Bole- Hill  Trees,  combines  some  rich 
.'atiiig  of  nature,  with  tliat  splendor  of  poetical  embel- 
^iiient,  those  melancholy  personal  references,  and  that 
wllent  moral,  which  distinguish  the  author’s  style. 

The  Mole- Hill',  however,  is  of  a  far  higher  quality.  The 
ception  of  it  is  singularly  grand  and  poetical;  and  the  ex- 
iidoii  is  for  the  most  part  so  admirable,'  as  amply  to  atone ' 

i  some  occasional  slips  and  failures.  The  man  who  can 

ii  these  lines  .without  emotion,  may  speculate  upon  the 
■  ncipies  of  composition  and  the  laws  of  intellect,  but  should 

tiie  criticism  of  poetry  till  he  allows  the  criti- 
^  of  painting  to' the  blind. 

sH  ‘  Tell  me,  thou  dust  beneath  my  feet, 

H  ‘  Thou  dust  that  once  hadst  breath ! 

S  Tell  me  how  many  mortals  meet 

H '  In  this  small  hill  of  death  ? 

‘  The  Mole,  that  scoops  with  curious  toil 
■  ’  ‘  Her  subterranean  bkd,  *  . 

B  Thinks  not  she  ploughs  a  human  soil,  ' 

B  And  mines  among  the  dead. 

fl  ’  ‘  But,  O  !  wherever  she  turns  the  ground  ** 

B  My  kindred  earth  1  see  ;  ^ 

fl  Once  every  atom  of  this  mound 

B  Lived,  breathed,  and  felt  like  me/  p.  129. 

^B  ^  Through  all  this  hillock's  crumbling  mould 

,ifl  Once  Uie  warm  life-blood  ran  ; 
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‘  ~Here  thine  original  behold, 

*  And  here  thV  ruins,  Man !  ^  ^ 

\  Methljiks  this  dust  yet  heaves  with,  breath  ; 

Ten  thousand  pulses  beat; 

Tdl  me, — -ih  this  small  hill  of  death, 

How  many  mortals  meet 

'  '  *  By  wasting  winds  and  flooding  rains^ 

From  ocean,  earth,  and  sky,  ’ 

Collected‘hefe,'tKe  frail  reftiaini  '  *  * 

Of  slumbering,  millions  liei’  pp.'  1:S1> '  132. 

This  sublime,  supposition,-7{vyhlch,’as_it  is  possible,  issuf, 
ficiently  probable  for,  poetry, — J^is .then 'suddenly  changed  intc 
a  most  awful  and  magnificent  .vision.  The  poet  fanciJ 
that  the  spirits  of  these  ‘  slumbering  millions’  appear  imnieflili 
ately  before  his  ieyes.  , '  I 

*  What  scene  of  terror  and  amaze  I 

Breaks  through  the  twilight  gloom  ?  Ij 

What  hand!  invisible'  displays  I 

The  secrets  of  the  tomb  ?  *  fi 

*  All  ages  and  all  nations  rise,  I! 

And-  every  grwn  of  earth  r 

Beneath  my  feet,  before  mine  eyes  |: 

Is  startled  into  birth.  f 

4  «  9 

• ‘v  Like  rising  mists  the.  shadowy  . formg  1 

Through.the  deep  valley  spread,  | 

And  like  descending  clouds  in  storms  ) 

Lower  round  the  mountain’s  head.  | 

*  O’er  the  wide  champaign,  while  they  pass,  I 

Their  footsteps  yield  no  sound,  || 

Nor  shake  from  the  light  trembling  grass  {I 

A  dew-drop  to  the  ground.’  pp.  132,  133.  |] 

Several  illustrious  shades  then  pass  in  review,  and  a!|| 
finely  characterized  ; — but  we  niust  proceeds  m 

The  next  two  poenfis,  on  one  subject,— the  loss  of  the  Blew 
heim  with  the  excellent  Sir  T.  Trowbridge, — contain 
beautiful  description,  mingled,  with  several  fine  touches  J 
pathos  and  moral  sublimity.  We  doubt  if  the  sea  at  sum 
rise  was  ever  so  finely  painted  by  ,  language,  as 
following  verse.  ■ 

<  The  deep;.that,  like  a  cradled' child, '  I 

la  breathing  slumber  lay,  '  ^  h 

More  w  armly  blush’d,  more  sweetly  smiled,  m 

,  A.S  rose,  the  kindling  day ;  I 

Through  ocean’s  mirror,  dark  and  clear, 

Reflected  sides  and  clouds  appear  | 

^  In  morning’s  rich  array ;  fl 

The  land  is  lost,  the  waters  glow,  I 

*Tis  heaven  above,  around,  below/  pp;  143,  H4*  ■ 
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*  •  ^  ♦  •  •  •  »»•--% 

There  is  not  one  poet  of  the  age,  .we'.tTi^k,  who  will 
ijOtenvy  Mr.  M.  the.concluding stanzas.  ,  ji,’ 

•  *  *  't 

’  •  On  India’s  long-expecting  strand  ^  ^ 

Their  sails  were  never  furl’d  ; 

Never  on  known  or  friendly  land, 

By  storms' their  keel  was  hurrd  $ 

Their  native  sol)  no  more  they  trod';  * 

.  They  rest  beneath  no  hallow’d  sod*; 

Throughout  the  living  world," 

This  sole  memorial  of  their  lot  * .  ' 

.  Remains,— they  were,  and  they  are  not.  ,  •  r  v 

*  Like  shooting  stars,  athwart  the^glooot  .  * ;  j  .i  r 
V  Tl^  merchant-sails  were  sped  ; 

Vet  oft,  before  its  midnight  doora^ 

They,  mark’d  the  high  mast  head 
Of  that  devoid  ves^l,  lost 
By  winds  and  floods,  now.  seen,  now-lost ; 

While  every  gun-fire  spread 
A  dimmer  flash,  a  fainter  roar  ;  ^  . 

— At  length  they  saw,  they  Beard  no  ihore.^ 

<  There  are  to  whom  that  ship  was  dear, . 

For  love  and  kindred’s  sake  ;  *  \ 

;  When  these  the  voice  of  Rumour  he'ar^  * 

Their  inmost  heart 'shall  quake. 

Shall  doubt,  and  fear,  and  wish,  and  grieve,  ' 

Believe,'  and  long  to  unbelieve,  :  "/ 

But, never  cease  to  ache  ;  .  ' 

Still  doom’d,  in  sad  suspense,  to  bear 

The  Hope  that  keeps  alive  Despmr.’  pp.  146—148. 

The  last  poem  is*  to  the. memory  of  **  a  Female  whom  sick- 
tc;<  had  reconciled  to  the  notes  of  sorrow who'  corresponded 
«itb  the  author  tinder  this  signature  on  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  poems’,  but  whose  name  and  merits  he  never 
bewtill  after  her  death.  In  this,  there  are  some  passages 
d  uncominon  beauty  and  tenderness ;  and  we  cannot  be  sa- 
ibfied  to  conclude  bur  account’  of  the  volume,  already  ex- 
i:aded  too  far,  without  copying  a  few  lines. ' 

*  >— But  she  was  waning  to  the  tomb'; 

The  worm. of  death  was  in  her  bloom  } 

Yet  as  the  mortal  fr^me  declined, '  .  . 

Strong  through  the  ruins  rose  the  mind  j 
As  the  dim  moon,  when  night  ascends,  ' 

Slow  in  the  east  the  darkness  rends, 

Through  melting  clouds,  by  gradual  gleams,  * 

Pours  the  mild  splendour  of  her  beams,  '  •'  ^  " 

VoL.  VL  -  3,R  ■  . >  1 


^60  Montgomery’s  West  Indies. 

Thrn  bursts  in  triumph  o*er  the  pole, 

‘  Tree  as  a  disembodied  soul  ! 

1  hus  while  the  veil  of  flesh'decay’d,  *  ‘-v  * 

Her  beauties  brighten'd  through  the  shade; 

Charms  which  her  lowly  heart  concealed 
In  nature’s  w^kness  were  revealM  ; 

And  still  the  unrobing  spirit  cast 
Diviner  glories  to  the  last, 

Dissolved  its  bonds,  and  clear’d  its  flight, 

Emerging  into  perfect  light/  pp.  156,  157. 

Our  concluding  extract  will  *  not  easily  be  surpassed,  in  any 
one  of  the  excellences  it  combines.^  in  beauty  of  sentiment, 
of  imagery,  or  of  versification. 

‘  O  Thou,  who  wert  on  earth  unknow  tf, 

Companion  of  my  thought  alone, 

UnchangM'in  heaven  to  me  thou  art,  ,  I 

Still  hold  communion  with  my  heart ; 

—And  if  to  thine  approving  ear 
My  plaintive  numbers  once  were  dear; 

If,  fuling  round  thy  dying  hours,  '  ‘ 

Like  evening  dews  on  closing  flowers, 

They  soothed  thy  pains,  and  through  thy  sou! 

.  With  melancholy  sweetness  stole, 

HEAR  ME  - When  slumber  from  mine  cyci, 

That  roll  in  irksome  darkness,  flies  ; 

When  the  lorn  spectre. of  unrest  ^ 

At  conscious  midnight  haunts  my  breast ; . 

When  former  joys,  and  present  woes,  *  • 

And  futuie  fears  are  all  my  foes  ; 

Spirit  of  my  departed  friend  !  , 

Calm  through  the  troubled  gloom  descend, 

With  sti^'ns  of  triumph  on  ‘  thy  tongue, 

,  -  '  Such  as  to  dying  saints  are  sung  ;  ‘  ' 

Such  as  in*  Paradise  the  ear  J  *.  .  i 

Of  God  himself  delights  to  hear: 

.  —Come  all  unseen  ;  be  .only  known 

_By  Zion’s  harp,  of  higher  tone,  .  , 

.  .  Warblingfto  thy  mysterious  voice  ; 

Bid  my  desponding  powers  rejoice  ;  ^  I 

'  And  I  will  listen  to  thy  lay, 

Till  night  and  sorrow  nee  away, 

Till  gladness  o’er  my  bosom  rise,; 

And  morning  kindle  round  the  skit  s.’  pp.  158,  159. 


Wc  intetide^d’to  add  some  remarks  both  on  the  faults  ^ 
the  merits  of  these'  poems,  •  which  must  how.  be  omitted.  H 
most  of  them,  there  are  one  or  two  passages  which  to  us  ij 
would  appear  desirable  to  improve.  The  extracts  howev^ 
will  rpeak  for  themselves.  Mr.'  M.  has'  but  little  to  hope  tr^ 
the  iavour,  oir  to  dread  from  the  frowns^  of  periodical  criticisW 
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Buraej’s  Pearson  on  the  Creed. 

^'e  congratulate  him  on  a  triumph,  which  flatters  our  vanity 
while  it  gratifies  our  benevolence.  Having  hailed  the  dawn 
of  his  genius,  we  rejoice  the  inure  in  its  eflfulgent  course; 
jiid  look  forward  with  exultation  to  that  period,  when  the 
calumnies  which  attempted  to  obscure  its  rising,  shall  be 
dissipated  by  its  ascending  strength,  or  compelled  to  attend 
and  augment  its  glory.  '  . 


Art.  IX.  The  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  by  John  Pearson,  D.  D.  Bishop 
of  Chester,  Abridged’ for  the  Age  of  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev. 
C  Burney,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  12ino.  pp.  xv.  556.  Price  8s.  Cadell 
'  and  Davies.  1810. 

dishop  Pearson  ranks  among  the  most  eminent  of  English  theolo^ 
gians.  His  acquirements^  both  in  scholastic  learning!  and  ecclesi- 
istical  history,  were  extensive  and  profound  ;  and  to  these  he  added 
freat  perspicacity  of  mind,  together  with  an  eloquent  and  plausible  mode 
cf  reasoning.  At  present,  however,  he  is  little  known,  but  by  fiis  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Creed  ;  his  other  works  being,  for  the  most  pan,  com¬ 
posed  in  the  language  of  the  learned,  and  devoted  to  subjects  of  a 
partial  or  temporary  interest.  ' 

.  The  design  of  that  profound  and  learned  work,  as  of  expositions 
is  general,  is^  to  use'  his  own  language,  *  to  interpret  the  words,  and  so 
tllver  the  sense  ;  to  demonstrate  the  ti'uth  of  the  sense  delivered  ;  and 
manifest  the  proper  necessity  of  each  truth,  how  far,  and  in  what 
;ree,  and  to  what  purposes  it  is  necessary.*  The  plan  he  aimpd 
accomplish  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  cannot  be  better  ex- 
:ised,  than  by  an  extract  from  the  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed 
the  original,  work. 

*  This  is  the  method  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  and  have  pro- 
ciited  in  every  article  ;  first,  to  settle  the  words  of  each  article  ac- 
"Tvling  to  their  antiquity  and  generality  of  reception  in  the  creeds 
^dly,  to  explicate  and  unfold  the  terms,  and  to  endeavour  a  right 
and  conception  of  them,  as  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
:  thirdly,  to  shew  what  are  those  truths,*  which  are  naturally  con- 
1  in  those  terms  so  explicated,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are 
till  indeed,  by  such  arguments  and  reasons,  as  are  respectively  pro- 
to  evidence  the  verity  of  them:  fourthly,  to  declare  what  is  the 
of  believing  those  truths,  what  efficacy  and  influence  they 
in  the  soul,  and  upon  the  life  of  a  believer :  lastly,  by  a  recol- 
^"^n  of  all,  briefly  to  deliver  the  sum  of  every  particular  truth,  so 
«very  one,  wh^n  he  pronounceth  the  creed,  may  know  what  he 

^tto  intend,  or  what  he  is  understood  to  profess, ’when  he  so  pro- 

"*ceth  it  *  ' 

comprehensive  plan,  fie  has  executed  with  uncommon  fidelity 
.*nctess.  His  explanations  are  just  and  correct ;  his  illustrations 
and  appropriate;  his  reasonings  lucid  and  cogent :  and  his  prac- 
cnnclusions,  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  creed,  and  with  the.  gospel 
Christ.  Id  fact,  this  exposition  is  a  treasure  of  theological  sci- 
learning,  consisting  of  the  richest  materials,  and  arranged 
band  of  a  master.  It  is  constructed  so  as  to  subserve  tire 
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Guy's  School  Gtdgraphy.  ^ 


edification  of  two.  dietinct  classes  of  readers  ;  the  body'  of  the  worli 
being  adapted  to  intelligent  persons  of  all  descriptions:  andthenotei 
which  crowd  tlie  margin,  and  arc  extended  sometimes  to  the  length  of 
dissertationSf  being  particularly  designed  for  the  use  of .  the  learned. 

To  render  the  work  less  cumbersome,'  although  not  less  profitable 
to  the  general  reader,  li  the  object  of  Dr.  Burney  in  this  edition. 
The  notes,  which .  are  composed  chiefly  of  critical  remarks,  and  large 
quotations  from  Greek  and  Latin  philosophers  and  fathers,  he  has  en. 
tfrely  omitted^  some  of  the  elucidations  are  also  compressed  and  .some 
of  the  arguments  curtailed,  without  however  pbsdurihg  the  clearness  of 
the  former,  or  impairing  the  force  of  the  latter:  and,  as  so  long  a  time 
has  elapsed  sinfce  thfe  original  work  was  first  made  public,  he  has  advanta* 
geously  exchanged  many  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  for  expressions  in 


common  use. 


*;  Dr.  Bur  ‘ey  very  modestly  professes  to  have  made  this  abridgement 
for  the  hen  fit  of'  the  rising  generation  ;  the  intention  does  him  honour; 
He  has,  indeeii,  produced  a  book  which  may  not  only  be  useful  in  there* 
Kgious  education  of  youth,  but  from  which  there  are  few  who  may  not 
derive  additions  ro'tl>eir  knowledge  and  stability  to’  th  ir  faith. 

4  .  _ 


/^rt.  X.  Gu'j  s  School  Gtography ;  on  a  new  and  easy  plan;  com^ 
'  ^nsin^,  not  only.  6  complete  general  Description,  hut  much  topogra* 
graphical  Information,  in  a  w/?U  dlgcsied  Order  ;  exhibiting  three  diw 
.  tinct  parts,  and  yet  forming  one  connected  whole.  Expressly  adaptt‘1 
to  every  Age.  and  Capacity,  and  to  every  Class  of  Learners,  both  a 
Dadies’  and  Gentleman’s  Schools.  By  Joseph  Guy,  Author  of  thi 
Pocket  Encyc^optedia,  New  British  Spelling  Book,  Chart  of  UniveN 
i  cai  History, .&c  and  Professor  of  Geography,  fi:c.  in  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  College.  18mo.pp.viii.  172.  7  maps,  price  Ss.  bound.  Cradoclj 
•  and  Joy.  1810.  ^  '  I 

I 

M’E  believe  the  major  part  of  our  readers  would  very  readily  excusJ 
T  ^  .us,  if  we  were  to  form  a  I'esolutiori,  (and  it  is  a  thing,  we  bavl 
more  than  once  contemplated)  to  notice  no  more  books  of  gcographi 
for  schools.  But  the  vanity  of  Professor  Guy  is  so  ’  overweenin,^, 
his  pretensions  are  so  great,  that  we  really  feel  it  a  dut;^  to  restraij 
tjiem  by  a  little  discipline.  '  Mr.  Guy  styles  himself  ‘  Professqr  of 
graphy,  &c.  in  the  Royal  Military  College.’  -A  short  time  since 
noticed  a  <  Synopsis  of  Geography’  printed  for  the  use  of  theRojj 
Military  College,' under  the  authority  of  the  governors,  and  of  courj 
prepared  by  the  Professor  of  Geogruphy.jn  that  college,  although,  fr^ 
th.e  extreme  timidity  of  his  disposition,  it  W'as  published  a nooymouslB 
Was  Mr.  Guy  author  of  that  incomparable  work;  or  deeshe'*'* 
to  recommend  himsc'If  to  the  public  by  adjuncts  which  are  not  bisdj 
Strange  things  sometimes  happen  ;  and  we  have  actually  been  informed  iw 
very  good  authoiity,*  that  aiihough  Mr,  Guy  positively 'r/orj  aiiend^iW 
Royal  Military  College,  it  is  not  as  ^  Professor  of  (ieography,'  hut  ■ 
tl)e  humble  capacity  of  a  wrlling-majiter.  We  shall  proceed, 
to  examine  his  work  with  just  as 'much  coolness  and  compIitceDcy)® 
if  no  such  disclosure  had  taken  place.  ,  •  m 


Sc1ibolGeographj/r' 

tf he  compiler  .of  this  exinct  conceives  tliat.  on.  ConJjMring^^it  wkh 
^  school  geographies,  it  will  be. found  in  no. instance  inferior  to  tb^iOt 
ibih  io  U  ^ill  possess  a  real  stsperioritsf,*  •  He^  assigns  4iii 

j^03  adopting  this  high  opinion  of  his. own  work,  in  four  pages  of 
jilogium  on  the  plan  and  execution  t^and  concludes  thus. :  ‘.of  aa  abstwet 
iisnotpecessary  to  say.  more,  and  rr/zM  docs  noi  require  fntio^s<mMss^ 
)lr.  .Guy  probably  knows  more  of  the  contents’ of .  his- book  than 
juy  other  person  ev^r  will,  and  he  cerfosnly  entertains  a  much  more  1^’ 
lourable  opinion  of  its.  merits.  Out  of  respect  to  a  Marlow. .Pre/rr/or, 
liil  endeavour  to  ascertain  by  a  few  specimens,  tpe  elegance  ;ind  coTr 
jeaness  Vith  which  .  it  is  composed,  and  the.  satisfactory  manner.' iiji. 
fhich  its  high  pretensions  are  fujfilled.  \ 


piss  of  mountains  irregularly  crowded  together,  separated  however,  m 
icnie interstices,,  with  riyers  and./jifr^ .Tormmg  dsllghtjul  hdbttqsions  /’— »? 
Wehope  he  means, .  ..  ' 

In  Denmark, .we  are  told,  ‘  the  air  U  so  jpure  .  ih  sc^e.ot  tUe  lnlancf 
parts*  that  it  has  been  amd  the  inhabitants  live*  so  long  as  to  be  tired  of 

't  ii* 

W'  •'  .*  ! 

FromMi%  Guy^s  ‘general  description^ of  Sweden,^  we  extxfct  the  foU 
lowing:  ‘  Population^  Customs^  &c.  .  The  Swedes  are  in . gener J  healthy^ 
cbecriul,  complaisant#  and  courageous ;  they  can  ^^endure  hunger,  cold, 
andpoverty.  The  women  here  go  to  plough,  thpesh  out  the  cocorro^ 
upon  the  \vater,  serve  the"  bricklayers,  and.  carry  bur4<^n«#^  dSiiUv  ^ueb 

kthe  pofiuhtion  of  Swedeu  ! . . . .  --.....i  M - - - - 

At  page  23,  gun  anchor  alarms  us  with,  the  infomatioo^tbat  ^Iwild  peOr 
pie  are  said  to  be  8omc\ime8  s^en  iq  wopds  of  Poland,  going*  oii’aU  fours, 
andpossessing^nothing  of  human . nature  but., the  form/  .  v  j::,  . ’  * 

The  religion  established* in  England,  Mr.  Guy.  tells  his  readers,  is.  ‘  jCu- 
fcrcinism!'  'The  government  is  thus  succinctly  and  exacOy  described. 
jThe  British  government  is  monarcliical,  mixed  with  aristo-dcraocrai^aLj 
tbtis,  the  king*  Is  the  head,  aiid  in  his  name  ali  deeds  are  published,^ 
ht  his  authority  is  restrained  by.  the  parliameni;.  The  nobility  in  the' 
House  of  Lords  gave, the  government  parity  ah  aristocratical.  cast  f 
the  "gentlemen  in  the ’House  of  Commons,  who  are  all  cho^ep  by  , 

tfce  people,  add  somewhaijo  the  dernocraticaHorjn/  .  ^  _ _  1 .  ‘ . 

Flanders,  it  should  seem,  is  an  integnj  part  of  the  prenjc^ 

And  our  author  to.  shew  his  acquaintance  with  the  astronomical  \part  of 
jwgraphy,  when  speaking  of  Abyssinia)  the  greater/ part 'of  which  jiiea 
10  degites  north  of  the  equator,  affirms  that  it  has  a  vertical  sun  at 
^time  of  the  year  when*  the  declination  of  that  luminary  li south  ! 

willingly  leave  to  more  accomnao'dating  conscieiices  task,  of 
^inmending  a  work  so  defective  in  point  ol  useful  information,  lo  in- 
^rfin  statement,  so  slovenly  in  language,  and  so.  frequently  at  war^ 
^to  Its  propositions,  with  tHe  principles  pi  scientific  geography^ 
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?54  A  Neu)  Difence  of  the  Doty  Homan  Church, 

i 

Art.  X^  The  Speculum y  or  Art  of  Drawing  iri  Water  Colourt:  auj 

lostrvciions  for  Sketching  from  Nature;  comprising  the  whole  Pioceji 
of  a  Water  colour'd  urawing,  familiarly  exemplined  io  drawing, 
shadowing*  and  tinting  a  complete  Landscape  in  all  its  progrtsiitc 
Stages;  with  Diaxtions  for  compounding  and  using  Colours,  Indian 
Ink»  Bistre,  &c.  By  J.  Hassell.  2Dd  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  56. 

Ss  Tegg.  1810. 

MR.  Hassell  has,  in  this  little  manual,  been  guilty  of  the  silly  affectatioii 
of  citing  names  and  authorities,  which  he  evidently  knows  nothing 
about,  and  which,  if  he  did,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  He 
fjuotcs  Zeuxis,  Thilostratus,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  Scipio  Africanus!  We 
would  recommend  him  to  erase  all  this  from  the  next  edition,  as  well  as 
the  very  unnecessary  and  ridiculous  addresses  to  his  pupil.  Mr.  H.  would 
also  do  well  to  select  a  more  simple  sukjecU  and  to  elucidate  its  treatment 
more  fully  and  distinctly.  'J  he  list  of  colours  has^l^en  drawn  up  for  the  bene, 
fit  of  the,drawing,master  instead  of  that  of  the  pupu ;  Mr.  H.  has  enumerafed 
"about  a  score,  when  half  a  dozen  were  quite  as  many  as  can  be  used  witlt 
fffeci  in  a  common  way.  We  are  peisuaded  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
colour  boxes  of  the  shops  are  made  up,  has  been  materially  injurious  to 
learners  in  their  first  .attempts  to  colour ;  they  are  filled  with  different 
slradeg  of  red,  blue,  green,  l^rown,  and  with  a  number  of  useless  conW 
pounds,  while  the  original  of  each  would  have  been  amply,  and  far  more 
cffbctually/  sufficient  for  the  purchasers  use. 

Mr.  H.  has  given  two  or  three  receipts  for  the  neutral  colour,  but  he 
has  omitted  that  which  we  have  always  found  to  produce  the  richest  effect 
and  to  mnd  the  best,  indigo  and  luduin  red. 


Art.  X  If.  j1  Ne*u}  Defence  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  against  Hat 
tics  and  Sihismaites.  By  the  riuth(  r  of  Horae  Solitari».  2nd  EditioOt 
12nniO.  pp.  87.  Price  36.  6d  Maihcws  and  Leigh.  1810. 

pST  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  have  heard  this  ingen:pu$  p^F* 
formance,  the  design  of  which  is  to  ridicule  the  superstitious  le* 
gtnds  and  erroneous  tenets  of  ‘  the  Holy  Roman  Chur(:h,^  by  grave  and 
continiied  irony.  I'he  manner  in  whicl)  attempts  of  this  kind  are  usuJlj 
Conducted,  is  by  bringing  forward  the  ppsiuons  to  be  ?  defended*  io 
most  na’  e‘d  and  defenceless  condition,  stating  them  with  all  possible  ^ 
leinnity  of  manner,  and  maintaining  them  by  the  most  absurd 
that  can  be  drawn  together,  yet  with  all  the  tenacity  and  angry  earnestness 
of  a  serious  disputant.  A  good  of  care,  howeverj^  is  necessarj 


Art.  XII.  The  Christianas  Consolation^  or  the  Preciousness  of  Chiisl 
to  all  who  bcKeve.  pp.  179.  2$.  bds.  Baynes.  1809.  ^ 

HIS  excellent  little  volume,  refiects  much  credit  on  the  anonymous 
author.*  He  appears  to  have  written  it  fram  the  best  motives;  and 
80  welli  in  genera),  does  the  execution  comport  with  the  design,  and 
so  consonant  is  the  spirit  which  it  breathes,  to  the  genius  of  pure  Cbristi* 
anity,  that  we  confidently  hope  he  will  not  have  publisbea  it  in  vain. 
In  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  which  we  consider  highly  probable, 
there  are  some  places  in  whidi  the  author  will  do  well  to  revise  hii 
lan;:uao[e. 


Discourses  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  T.  Raffles.  855 

prscrvc  a  constant  composure  of  muscle;  and  with  rejjardxto  the  per# 
^ance  before  us,  the  author,  though  in  general  exemplary  in*  thUre* 
jpect,  is  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  brtrayed  into  an  unwary  titter. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  w  ith  the  first  edition  of  this 
loric,  (which  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  a  good  deal  disliked  by  the 
I  holy*  communion,  for  whose  use.  and  benefit  it  was  intended)  the  follow* 
ifiT  specimen  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

<  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  a  small,  though  useful  miracle,  performed  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  once  distressed  for  a  horse  to  pursue  his 
jogmey  from  Corinth  to  Constantinople,  but  was  supplied  by  a  gentlemaa 
fkh  a  fine  gentle  creature,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  his 
fife,  and  whi  h  Gregory  was  to  send  back  upon  teaching  a  certain  place. 

The  pope  sent  him  back  accordingly  ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  kept  hinit 
(quodam  instinctu  vel  imtuitu)  knowing  his  rider,  and  proud 
of  the  honour  of  supporting  him,  who  had  all  power  both  in  heaven  and 
nh,  could  never  afterwards  be  brought. to  debase  himself,  so  as  to  carry  , 
i  mean  burden  of  a  woman  ;  upon  which  account,  the  bud>and,  struck 
kh  tiie  miracle,  made  a  present  of  him  outright  to^the  Holy  Father,  in 
m  service  he  continued  afterwards  all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  horse  ' 
i^ht  really  have  become  religious  through  bearing  such  a  weight  of 
KlinebS,  and  ought  thet^fore  to  be  canonized  for  a  saint!  And  who. 
Knows,  but,  by  his  example  and  pious  neighingV  he  might  have  produced 
H wonderful  conversion  among  the  horses?  and,  indeed,  some  of  them 
H^ay  a  strong  disposition  to  the  act  of  kneeling,  which  circumstance  . 

to  be  inquired  into.  I  would  not  say,  there  was  no  miracle  at  the 
Houqq).  .  For,  as  all  religion  begins  in  humility,  this  prostration  may 
^K^from  some  inward  motions  ot  lowliness,  and  this  (to  us  awkward} 
^ftliDition  of  horses  to  be  on  their  knees,  may  proceed  from  some 
reflections  of.  the  poor  creatures  ;  especially  as  those,  who  are  most 
to  this  apparent  devotion,  are  commonly  v^ry  dull  and  sober.’ 

B  23, 2^.  ;  '  .  .  . 

the  present  edition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  It  is  printed  with 
and  accuracy* 


^  XIV.  D'u^ouf’sej  delivered  at  the  Ordination-  of  the  Rev.  Thomae 
over  the  congregational  Chutch  at  Hammersmith,  late  under  the 
taoraJ  care  the  Rev.  William  Humphrys,  on  Thursday  June  22, 
1^.  The  Introductory  Discourse  by  the  Rev.  John  Humphreys  of 
oionStre  t,  Borough.  The"  Charge,  by  the  Rev*  W.  B*  Collyer, 
of  Peckham,  and  the  Sermon  to  the  People,  by  the  Rev.  R% 
inter,  D.  D  of  New  Court tojijether  with  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
jThDruas  Kaifles,  &c*  bvo.  pp.  96*  Price  2s*  6d*  Maxwell,  Con* 
■»  Williams,  &c.  ^1809.  .  . 

OSE  who  are’  curious  to  know  the  mode  of  ordination  to  the  mi- 
^»try  among  dissenters,  may  from  this  *  pamphlet  receive  at  once  in- 
‘’wi  and  improvement.  If  they  can  toletate  the  idea  of  a  lay-deacon, 
to  hear  him  address  an  assembly  of  ecclesiastics,  they  will  be 
the  account  which  one- of.  the  inter locutofs,. in  this  multifa- 
gives  of  ihe  election  of  Mr  Raffles  ;  and  unless  they  are 
shocked  with  a  bold  avowal  of  tlie  principles  of  dissent,  they 


I 


'  '^ysUrh  of  'Kducaiioi^. 

Vtll  admllc  tKe  Indications  of  united  piety  and  talents  tiihlch  ttie  yomM 
“twstor  has  given  in  his  part  of  the  service.  His  confession  of 
tKoogh  not  copious,  Is  decisive  $  and  impresses,  rtther  by^  the  judicioia 
statement  of  his  sentiments,  than  by  a  laboured  accumulation  of  proofi, 
The.iongest  discourse  ifi  the  collection  is  the  charge  to  the  minister  by 
fit.  Collyer  ;  in  which  we  were  pleased  to  find  language  and  sentiment  to 
well  suited  to  the  solemnity,  instead  of  rhetorical  tinsel  and  puerile  affeaa 
As  to  the  justness  of  Dr;  Collyer^s  opinions  cn  the  respectivi 
tight*  and  privileges  of  dissenting  ministers  and  deacons,  or  the  con 
•isteocy  of  •  his  profesoon  as ‘a  dissenter  with  tliose  opinions  or  with 
aa8uni])tion  of  the  term  *  clergyman’  (which  he  defends'  with  wme' 
hnoWe  learning),'  or  the  wi^om  and  meekness  of  his  declaration,  •  th 
he  would  not  continue  an  hour  with  any  people  who  should  act  contrai 
to  his  arrangements  dr  independently  of  -him,  or  who  should  even  discow 
a  di  poeition  to  do  so,’— we  cannot  presume  to  offer  any  remark.  Thr 
need  be  no  hesitation,  however,  in  commending  the  sensible  and  affi 
tionate  sermon,  which  concludes  the  pamphlet. 


Art.  XV.  Sacred  Allegories ;  or  allegorical  Poems,  illustrative  i 
■  Subjects  moral  and  divine;  to  which  is  added,  an  Anacreontic  on d 
Discovery  of  Vaccination ;  with  an  Epilogue  to  the  same ;  by  tl 
.V  Rev.  John  Williams,  M.  A.  Curate  of  Stroud.  l‘2mo.  pp.  15( 
Price  4«.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.,  Williams.  1810.] 


•  T'O  adoivi  the  holy  mysteries  ©four  religion,-  with  the  attractive  chan 

•  •  of  poetry,’  is  the  object  of  Mr.  W.  in  this  publication.  The 
toay  he  some  doubt,  perhaps,  whether  it  was  altogether  wise  to  adopt,  C 
this  purpose,'  the  conceits  of  the  metaphysical  poets,  or  the  mythol^d 
fictions  of  the  aftcicfits  to  say  of  roses  that  ‘  this  wears  the  justifiii 
white,  and  that  the  atoning  red  or  to  represent  the  ‘  lawless  Loves’  as  co 
vertivvg  their  quivers  into  *  celestial  censers.’  The  serious  and  devotioi 
spirit,  however,  which  pervades  this  little  volume,  is  intitled  to  our  corami 
dution;  and  with  many  readers,  we  doubt' not,’ its  general  rectitude  of  inn 
tion  will  be  a  sufficient  apology,  for  occasional  lapses  of  judgement  aad  taj 


Art.  XVI.  Tlu  Pvmcifdt,  of  the  System  of  Educationy  in  the 
.  Schools  of  England,  as  it  respects  Morality  and  Religion,  favour 
but  impartially  considered.  8vo.  pp.  80.  price  Ss.  Hatci 

■1809. 


r?  is  the  aim  of  this  writer  to  establish  two  propositions,  ‘ 
as  much  is  doive  in  the  study  of  Christianity  as  can  be  with  s^ft] 
a  public  school;  arid  that  what4#  done,  is  sufficient.  2nd.  that 
■tody  of  the  Pagan  writers  is  not  injurious  to  the  interests  ot  t." 
anity.’  In  defence  of  these  •  positions,— the.  first  of  which  appear 
us  utterly  untenaUe,  and  the  latter  to  admit  of  great  dispute, 
ploys  much  fallacious  reasoning,  intermingled  with  several  just  ob^»‘ 
oa  life.  A  proper  ansurer  to  the  work,  including  a  fuU 
loneotts  principles  and  conclusions,  would  involve  a  discussion  ot 
ject  in  general,  and  be  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  umW  ®  1 


View. 


HermetJ Bphtk  from  Heath  to  Sfnjemin  Mofeleu:M.t).‘Oti 
Vacdaadoa,  vnth  a  posttcript  on  some  collator^  satyr's.'  4to^  im.  39l> 
jriceSs.  6d.  Stockdme;  1810.  ’  ’  '  .  -v  r  .  j 


And  delv’d  .more  dee] 


Fawceifs  Sermon, 
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V  CONSIDERABLE  share  61  satirical  sn^DMS  is  di^ovefable.  in 
A  this  production,  althou^  it  may  be  quesribned  whe^r  t^‘  author 
In  preserved  much  -  dramatic  propriety  of  character  in  makini^  ^e  *  Iddg 
of  (errors’ set  up  for  a  vrit,  and  laugh,  however  justly,  at  thejreviewers. 
The  best  lines  of  the  poem,  perhaps,' are  ^se  which  descriEie  ^e  t>\i^ 
(fconogious  corpses  m  a  village  chukhyard'.*  - 

.*  How  fear’d  the  rustics  then  !'  how  quickly  fled  1 
SaveOi)e,who,{ttOus,lmger’d  with  the  dead,  ^ 

Shut  ^e  swoll*  n  lips,  the  ri^d  eyelids  clos’d,  .  ’  ■  ‘  "  r 

In  decent  state  the  stiffened  limbs  compos’d  ;  *  :  -  - 

,  Fud  ev’ry  rite,  which  human  relics  crave,  ^  [ —  ■» 

And  found,  himself,  for  his  reward^  grave.  n\  * . '  ' 

*  What  cautious  speed !  what  trembling  dread.v^  ilMWS,, 
When,  in  that  grave,  fach  fest’ring  corpse  was  thj?bwh*t  t  ■ 
Midst  tlie  dark. stillness  of  the  niidaight  hour,-  '  •*  .  ^ 

Slow  toll’d  the  knellj  and  shook  the  startled  tbw’r  ;  ‘ • 

/D >  j 


^  .q 


That  safe  such  pestful  body  might  be  laid.* 

The  anxious  pastor  listen’d  from  afar  •  ’  ‘ 

The  jolts  ana  gratings  of  the  burial  car,  • 

And  mark’d  its  progress,  by  .the  glimmering  light. 

Guiding  its'driver  wough  the  stormy  night.  ' 

At  lehgth  it  came-^  few  attendwt  hinds,  ' 

With  feet  all-trembling,  wd  all-troubled  minds,  '  .  . 

Bore  their  fear’d  burthen  feom  Uie’  church'-y^’s  mound, 

.  And  instwt  mk  it  in  the  yawning  ground.  v  ■'  •  >  ^ 

Then  rose  t^  pray’r,  in  accent  fast  and  low. 

Yet  every  he^f  tnou^t  it  rose  too  slow. 

And  now,  the  solemn  oeneihction  said, 

Quick  was  the  earth  pil’d  high  above  the  deiuiL* 

is  also  a  spirited  passage  on  the  slave  trade,.concIudiog  with-n 
>in|li]neDt  to  Mb'.  Wilberforce;  imd  the  catalogue  of  diseases  to* 
vdi  the  concluaon  is  not  ud^ut  merit. . 


^aVIII,  Jm^ortaeU  Jemrtuy  jfrom  this.  World  to  the  Next  s  coon* 
in  a  Sermon,  delivered  at.  an  Association  at  Bradford  in  York- 
®rt>June  13,  1810,;  And  p)^iah.ed  in  Compliance  , with 'the -Re* 
J^of  the  Hewers.  By  Jdin  Fawcett,  A.  M.  12mo.  pp.  32.  price 

Button,  1810.  ■  T,  -  -  . 

\  rlJBLIC  addreM  from  this  ^worthy  >  and- venerable  minister,  .possessM 
Ouch  of  ^  adyaptage  attributed, to  the  eharacter  of  an  orator  by 
tvriters  on  elc^uepce.  •  .The  text  .of  this  discourse  is  .doshua 
^hich  sugmsfe  many  serious  and  appropriate,  remarks  on  the 
^  ‘^^th,  considered  as  a  journey.  It  appears  from  an  advwflae* 
that  the  author  is  preparing  a  *  Devotiooai  Family  Bible,* 

VI  as 


. 
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Grant^s  Sacred  Hours. 


A  rt.  XIX.Ti^#  -Precefior  and  his  Pupils^  Part  the  Third  ;  or  the  Qok  l 
iniliar  Synooyines  in  the  English  L»aoguage  critic^y  and  etyiQolo^ 
cafly  illustrated.  "  By  George  Crabb.  8vo,  price  Ss.  &i.  Boosey.  IgjQ 

^y^ITHOUT  - stopping  to  canvass  individual  parts  of  this  work  whic 
anpear  exceptionable,  we  readily  acknowledm  that  it  evinces  coq< 
siderabie.diligence,  infprmation,  and  acuteness,  and  recommend  it  asan  i 
atruclive  school-book. 


Art.  XX.  Loyalty  enforced  hy  Religious  Motives  ;  being  thc  Subnano 
of  a  Sermon  preached  at  Uny-Lelant,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  oi 
Sunday  June  4th  1809,  being  the  71  st  Anniversary  of  the  Kinv* 
Birthday.  To  which  are  added  some  Remarks  on  two  Discounc 
recently  delivered  in  that  Neighbourhood*  By  William  Colenso,  o 
Penzance.  8vo.  pp.  70.  price  2s.  Vigurs,  Penzance.  1810. 

^HIS  provincial  discourse  which  was  delivered  in  1809  in  th 
western  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  but,  for  some  unspecified  rej 
son,  not  printed  till  another  anniversary  had  elapsed,  fully  answers  ih 


title  which  it  bears.  It  enforces  loyiuty  ^  - the"  motives  of  religi 
and  practical  religion  by  those  of  loydty.  The  text  is  1  Peter  ii. 

rT*«  ^  _ _ _ i  n. 


impressiTe,  aoa  weu  caicuiaiea  ig  arrest  me  atiennon  or  a  plain  couiQ 
congregadon.  "  , 

On  the  remarks  which  are  ‘subjoined^  and  which  fill  36  pages,  we  ci 
■ay  but  little.  The  .author  appears  to  be  a  warm  disputant,  and  zealot 
ly  maintains  the  cause  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  to  which  he  belon; 

The  profits  of  this  publication  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  i 
Penzance  Dispensary,  which  was  laudably' instituted  by  the  inhabitant!  i 
that  town  at  tne  celebration  of  our  national  jubilee. 


Art.  XXI.  Advice  on  the  Study  of  the  Law  ;  with  Dirfections  for  tl 
Choice  of  Books.  Addressed  to  Attomies’  Clerks.  8vo.  pp.  160.  pti 
Ss.  boards.  Taylor  and  Hessey.  1810, 

iT  is  not  very  probable  that  many  ‘  attomies*  clerks*  will  prosecute  f 
enlarged  and  unnecessary  course  of  study  here  advised.  The  vol® 
iib^ver,  contains  so  ■  many  useful '  suggestions,  that,  considering 
manner  in  which  the  time  and  money  of  these  gratlemen  are  uiui 
expended,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  tneir  perusal. 


Art,  XXII.  5arrer/  Hours:  chiefly  designed  to- illustrate  theoiSw 
doctnnes  of  the 'Church  of  England.  By  J.  Grant,  M.  A.  l^i 
pp.  200.  with  3  maps,  price  7s.  bo^ds;  Hatchard.  1809. 

''T^HO’UGH  we  cannot  subscribe  universally  to  the  statements  of  w 
trine  and  fact  in  tliis  volume*  we  can  recommend  it  as  ‘  an  usemw 
^  pendiomof  ihstrucrion  for  the  members  of  the  e^blished  church  , 
cicularly  for  those  who  are  too  young,  too  busy,  or  who  'bcciroy  too  »' 
■tarioQ  in  life,  to  obtain  access  to  more  copious  sources  of  infonnatioii' 
it  extracted,  with  some  alterations,  from  tne  Manna!  of  Religiout 
ledge,  by  the  same  author. 


Companion  to  the  Laws. 


Art.  Tillillh Marriage  and  Adultery  considered.  A  sermon  preached  at 
the  New  Chapel,  Stockwell,  June  3,  1810.  By  Thomas  Jackson* 
Piijisbed  by  request.  8vo^  pp.  42.  Price  Is.  6d.  Maxwell.  IdlO. 

4  DISCOURSE  not  very  prominently  marked  by  animated  eloquence 
^  or  close  rea^ning;  but  which  contains  many  useful  remarks, 
(though  sometimes  rather  whimsically  expressed)  and  which  in  {k)iot 
of  tendency  is  unexceptionable. 


Art.  XXIV.  A  Compendious  History  of  the  Israelites.  By  Robert  Atkins; 
8vo.  pp.  62.  price  28.  Button.  1810. 

THIS  is  altogether  the  most  contemptible  performance  we  have  for  a 
^  Jong  time  seen ;  and  its  perpetual  insuUi  upon  sound  principle  and  coni- 
non  sense  wpuld  deserve  a  much  heavier  chastisement  than  its  insipid*  ^ 
qnce  requires.  ..r 


Art.  XXV.  Jr  ^  Conciliatory  Address  ^  of  Abraham  to  Lot  ;  a  Sermon 
preached  at  the. Baptist  Monthly  Association,  at  Hackney,  March  22,  • 
1810.  By  Thomas  Hutchings.  8vo.  pp.  26.  price  Is.  .Gale  and  Cur¬ 
tis.  1810.  •  *  > 

THERE  is  so  much  ’good  sense  and  such  an  excellent  spirit  mani- 
^  Tested  in  this  discourse,  that  we  cannot  help  regretting  it  was  not  pre- 
pred  for  the  public a  little  niore  care.  It  stron^y  enforces  the 
exercise  of  a  peaceable^  disposition  in  our  intercourse  with  the  woiid  in 
feoeral,  towards .  persons  of  different  religious  views,  and  in  our  habits  ^ 
Christian  fellowship.  A  few  sentences  we  shall  extract  I  ’  ‘  ^ 

*  the  conduct  of  Abraham  in  this  affair,  was  not  the  result  of  stoical 
ithy,  nor  of  un];Hincipled  tameness.  '  Some  men  are  not  affected  even 
a  real  insult:  Why?  for  the  same  reason  as  a  rock  does  not  com- 
\  when  it  is  lashed  by  the  foaming  billows  of  the  ocean  1  They  do 
feel.  Some  men  hardly  ever  resent  a  real  injury.  Why  i  for  the 
ie  reason  that  ^  Iamb  does  not  turn  upon  its  butcher  with  the  fury 
a  lion.  It  is  not  in  their  disposition.  But  it  may  be  presumed  that 
Wiaih  was  a  man  of  keen  sensibilty.  And  we  are  furnished  with  the 
^brilliant  evidence,  that  he  who  dared,  for  the  rescue  of 'Lot,  to  at- 
)  with  a  few  armed  rustics,  a  numerous  host,  headed  by  princes,  and. 
ed  with  victory,  was  not  wanting  in  spirit.  What  we  admire  and  re- 
is  not  stoicism,  but  sensibility,  conjoined  with  virtue';  is  not 
but  energy,  under  the  controul  of  religious  principles.^  pp.  14, 15^ 


^VI.  A  Companion  and' Guide  to  the  Laws  of  England^  com- 
pn^g  Information  collected  from  various  Acts  ofarParliament,.and 
judicial  Decisions,  down  to  the  present  Period,  on  the  following  im- 
i^tant  Subjects,  viz.  Actions,  &c.  &c.  By  a  Member  of  the  Ho- 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  12mo.  pp.  200.  Price  5s. 
Tompson  and  Co.  Birmingham.  Reed.  1810. 

[He  only  thing*  respectable  about  this  catchpenny,  is  the  modcstyof- 
printing  it  as  Ul  as  it  deserves.’  .  »  '  - 


(  860  ) 

Art.  XXV 11.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  presto  ^  will  obSgethe 
Conductors'  of  the 'Eclectic  KEViEV/f  by  sencGng  information^postpt^j 
^  of  the  subjecU  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  whuh  th^  niag 
^dt^pend  upon  beihg  communicated  to  the  public  $  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


The  death  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Ce¬ 
cil  having  taken  place  duiing  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  bis  Works  through  the  press, 
it  is  intended  to  add  a  fourth  volume  to 
tl»  three '.already  announced.  This 
fourth ,  volume-^oonsisting  of  remarks 
made  by^Mr,  Cecil,  in  conversation,  on  * 
a*  gmt  variety  of  topics  in  life  and 
religion— could  not,  from  the  nature 
of  its  contents,  be  published  with  pro¬ 
priety  before  his^  death ;  but,  that  e- 
vebt  having  now  ocenrired^  it  is  be- 
cotoa  desirable'  to  publish  together  all' 
that  will  ever  appear  of.  bis  works.  A 
memoir  of  Mr.  Cecil  willbe'prehxed  lo  ' 
the  first  volume ;  and  it  is  hoped  the 
whole  will*  1^  read5[  by  phristmas. 

In  the  press  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
Memohrs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Cbmspbndencd  of  the  late  Mr;  Wil¬ 
liam  ^mellie.  Printer  in  Edinburgh,  Se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Scottish  Antiquaries, 
F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  Together  with  a  se¬ 
lection  from  his  hitherto  unpublished 
essays ;  with  an  engraved  portrait. 
By  Robert  Kerr,  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S.  . 
Edinburgh.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  This  work 
will  comprise  a  view  of  the  literary 
history  of  Scotland  from  1758  to  1795, 
with  numerous  anecdotes  of  eminent 
learned  Scotsmen,  and  accounts  <#ii|any 
important  publications,  in  whi^diiv  Mr^ 
Smellie  was  either  directly  concerned 
as  sole  or  joint  author,  or  which  de¬ 
rived  'material  aid  from  bis*  acute 
critical  skiH  and  correct  taste,  in  their 
progress  through  the  press,  during  that 
interesting  period  of  thirty-eight  years. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  from  the 
surviving  Friends  and  Correspondents 
.  of  the  late  Mr.  Smellie,  and  from 
the  Families  and  Connections  of  such 
as  are  now  deceased  that  they  would 
have  the  goodness  to  transmit  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Smellie,  printer  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  his  son  and  successor,  any  let- 
terk  and  other  writings,*  or  memorials 
of  his  father,  which'  they  may  'still 
^ssess,  that  these ‘may  be  employed 
to  enrich  the  present  work. 

The  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  some  time  aga  annoumi^ 


by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rees,  will  at  hb 
request,  aud  on  account  of  bit  uher 
avocations,  be  speedily  completed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Joyce,  in  a  duodecimo  to. 
lume,  illustrated  by  wood  cuts  and 
copper-plates.  ,  . 

A  Missbnary^s  account  of  mkin 
and  Cochinchina  will  shortly  be  pnb* 
lished  here  in  French,  Under  the  is- 
perintendence  of  a^  french  geutlemaa 
of  known  abiUtie^i/  ^  ' 

A  Biographical  fy/^tionary  of  Paint¬ 
ers,  Sculptors,  Architects,  and  Engrt- 
vers,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication.  It  contiiDi 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  arUsts,.  andeut  and  modem; 
with  an  Appendi;{c,  Win  Veitue,  forin* 
ing  a  complete  English  School. 

A  new  ediUoh  bf  Dr.  Patrick’s  Te- 
itnce  is  nearly  ready  for  poblict- 
tion.  . 

The  Brituh'Novdists,  with  an  Esuy 
and  Prefect  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  fifty 
•voluniies,  to  correspond  wltli  die  British 
Essayists,  is  neariy  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion.  .  *./  ^ 

Mr.  Hewetson  Will  shortly  publl^  i 
translation  of  Elieaer  and  Nap^ali,  i 
posthumous  Woric  of  Chevalier  Fb* 
rian. 

Speedily  will  be  published . Hints 
on  Toleration  in  five  Essays,  submitted 
to  the  Right  Honorable  lird  Viscoom 
Sidmouth  and  the  DissentCTs”,  in  ctn 
8vo  volume.  .  _ 

The  Baron  de  Geramb,  bow  a  Bn^ 
gadier  General  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
has  nearly  completed  a  letter 
ed  to  the  earl  of  Moira  bn  the 
of  the  Spanish  cauie,  to  be  printed^| 
'lids  own  exptence  and  distributed  anwH 
•  'hit- friends.  It  is  written  in  Frenrt.  ■ 
•  Smith  and  Son  .of  Glasgow  tnj 
shortly  publish  a  Catalogue  of 
including  miny  arUcles  highly 
-  for  their  extre^ve  rarity  and  fine 
"  'mtion.  * 

Mr.  Beloe’s  fiRh  yohime  of 
of  Literature  is  nowTrinring,  and  a 
part  finished.  ,  ifjl 

^  Mr.  Kidd’s  edition  of  PawcssN»B 


.  List  W{)i4cs  retmtfy  ^bHshisd,  841 

^  Critica '  is  in  considehtble  fct^  >  ed;  it .  evpectted  to  be  fcadj^  hf  fho  eoA 
ln^  at  press.  i  ••  .i  »  of' this  *  month*  * 

will  be  ^ablishhd  m  demy  ‘III  the  Press^  Noli^  dn  the  piresent 
^ad  royal  4to.  .  Aoeieht  Poems^  IntorodJ  State  of  Ftattee*  ‘Transhited 
MSS  ol  the  timeS^  of  .EUzhbeth,  •  from  the  fVeach*  of  Mi*.  Faber,  late  n 
(iistpublished  with  an  intirodaction,  Pabhe  Officer  in  Uwt  coontry*  1  voL 
9  and  an  appendix*  By  John  '  8ro.  • 

’  ,  In  the  press,  Joseph  a  Religious  Po* 

^ily  will  appear  iwo  quarto  em  in  blank  vetse;  historical,  patriar- 
mes,  observations  on  Popnlar  Anti*  chal,  and  typical,  with  notes  by  the  Rer* 

iei,  illustrating  the  origin,  chiefly  Charles  Lncas*  A*  M*  Carateof  Ave- 

ur  vulgar  customs,  ceremonies  and  bury,  Wilts* 

irstitions.  By  John  Brand,  M.  A.  late  A  Monthly  Poblication  is  announced, 
)w  and  Secretory  of  the  Society  of'  tabe  called  the  Village  Preacher.  Tho 
qoiries  of  London.  The  following  first  Noniber,  containing  two  Sermons 

ict  from  the  Preface,  written  by  written  on  purpose  for  the  work,  will  be 

Brand  so  long  ago  as  17959  explains  published  on  the  first  of  October,  price 

intentions  of  the  proposed  work,  sixpence* 

[the year  1777, 1  published  Bourne’s  Mr.  C.  P*  Marks,  teacher  of  the  He*- 
iquitates  Vulgares,  a  little  work  on  "  brew  language  will  speedily  publish  by 
subject,  which  then  had  become  subscription,  a  concise  though  compre* 
ledmgly  scarce  and  sold  very  high,  hensive  Hebrew  and  EngKsh  Grammar 
dog  observations  on  each  of  his  with  Points,  intitled  a  Key  to  the  sacred 
pter#,«  and  throwing  the  new  disco-  language. 

es  into  an  appei^ix  at  the  end.  In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub* 
it  volume  too^  by  those  who  have  lisbed  in  otie  volume  royal  Svo.  ioscrib- 

taken  •  accident  for  merit,  is  now  ed  by  permission  to  I/nd  Viscount  Mel* 

rked  In  catalogues  at  more  than  ville.  The  value  of  annui^es  from  11  to 

ible  its  original  price.-  In  the  fol*  1 0001  Per  Annum,  on  single  lives,  from 

Hig  work,  1  have  been  advised  to  dis-  the  age  of  0T\e  to  ninety  years,  with  the 

re  amicably  the  literary  partnership  ndmber  of  years  purchase  each  annuity 

kr  the  firm  of  Bourne  and  Brand,  is  worth  and  the  rate  of  interest  the 

i  to  adopt  a  very  different  plan,  purchaser  receives  fbr  his  money.  And 

renting  to  the  public  a  collection,  also  for  the  information  akd  convenience 

kh,  not  only  froin  the  immense  va-  ’  of  the  profession,  and  'of  Executors  and 
ty  of  fresh  matter,  but  also  from  Administrators,  the  amount  of  the  seve* 

i  totally  different  arrangement  of  ral  rates  of  Legacy  Doty  payable  on 

i  subjects^  1  flatter  myself  1  may  with  the  value  of  each  annuity ;  by-  Wm* 

^  truth  and  propriety  venture  to  Campbell  Esq.  Comptroller ,  of  the  Le* 

wminate  an  entirely  new  one.”  *  gac^Duty. 

Ik.  Cogan  intends  to  pnbl.sh  in  the  Mr* William  Waller,  Jun.  a.gpetitle- 
^  of  next  months  the  third  volume  men  has  resided  many  years  in 
bis  treatise  on  the  Passions  and  Af*  Old  l^ain,  has  *  sent  to  the  press,  a 
ctioasof  the  mind.  work  in  which  be  gives  an  account  of 

!!•  Bertrand  de  MolieviUe  is‘ print-  the  present  state .  of  the  Spanish  (k)lo- 

‘l)in  EuglisK,  an  Abridgement  of  nies,  and  a  particulat.rep<^oii  Hispiv 

k  History  of  England,  in  the  mann^  the  Spanish  divisiaQ  of  the  Island 

fHeoault,  in  three. octavo  volumes;  of  Santo  Domingo,  with  a  general  sur- 
^  be  will  afterward  publish  a  volume  ^ey  of  the  settlements  on  the  Southern 
^roBological  Tables,  for  the  use  of  Continent  of  America,-  their  history, 

trade,  navigation,  prodisctious,  popula- 
Jjbe  New  Edition  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  tion,  customs,  &c.  It  is^xpected  to 

Dictionary,  in  t<ro  volumes  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 

which  has  been  so  lone*  •  month. 


«  XXV1II.-LIST  bE  wdk'kis  recently  published 

^ticuiTURi  "akd  rural  economy.  Pow^t#  the  Vehicles,  Implements 
l^hural  Mechanism/  a  Dis-' 

^  ^  the  .fsveral  ^Pionfertiw  ^and  ^“*7  V  w^qlafamfliarly  arrange4 


* 


List  qf  Wi/rks  recently  published. 

TMrenty  Copper*  lerettiog  Anecdotes  of  the  tnoct 

to  the  Bath  and  derable  families  and  distinguished  eh  * 

Society,  By  CapU  racters  in  both  kingdoms.  By  the 

n  (Honorary  Mem-  George  Ridpath,  Minister  of  Stitch^ 

Wild  Sports  of  the  Revi^,  dee.  by  the  late  PhiLp  Ridoath 

simplified;  and  the  Minister  of  Hutton,  4to  11,  ih  a/ 

jciim.  8vo.  tOs.  fid,  .  boards.  ’ 

rURIiPftVDEMCI, 

»■ 

Advice  on  the  Study  of  the  Law; 
with  Directions  for  the  Choice  of  Books ' 
addressed  to  Attomies’  Clerks.  8?q. 

\ 

^MEDICINE  AND  CHIRURGERY. 

i.  c. 

Practical  Observations  in  Surgery » i). 
lostrated  by  cases.  By  William  Hey, 
F.,  R.  S*.  Member  of  the  Royal  CoUe^^ 
of  Surgeons  in  London »  and  Senior  Sur¬ 
geon  of  the  General  Infirmary  at  Leeds, 
a  new  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
with  additional  plates.  Svo,  ISs. 

Synopsis  Pharmacopoiise  Londinen* 
sis.  Is.  fid. 


BDOCATIOM* 

A  ddenee  of  Mr.  Jomph  Lancaster 
and  the  Royal  British  system  of  Educa 
tion ;  or,  half  an  hour’s  conversation 
between  Lady  Letitia  Liberal  and  her 
old  waiting  woman  Mr^  Prudence  Para¬ 
dise,  on  the  suhjeci  of  A  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  a  Master  and  his  Apprentice”  oc¬ 
casioned.  .by  lecture^  on  education  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr  Lancaster  in  Bath  in  the 
month  of  Februai^  1810,  to  which  is 
prefixed  Mr.  Whitchurch’s  poetical 
epistle  to  Mr*  Joseph  Lancaster  on  his 
Royal  British  System  of  Education, 
price  Is. 


FINE  ARTS. 

.The  Fine  Arts  of  the  English  School: 
comprising  a  Series  of  highly  finished 
Engravings,  from  Pmnting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architectufe,  ^  by  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  English  Artists ;  each  Subject 
accompanied  by  appropriate  historical, 
descriptive,  critical,  or  biographical 
Letter-press.  Edited  by  John  Britton. 
F.  A,  S.  Number  11.  (to  be  continued 
quarterly)  large  4to,  IL  Is.— atlas  4to, 
IL  16s. 

CEOGRArar, 

Cary’s  quarto  general  Atlas,  No  16, 
containing  Maps  of* the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Upper  Saxony  and  Lower  Saxo¬ 
ny.*  3f. 

BISTOEY. 

Annals  of  the  Honourable  East-India 
Company,  from  their  Establishment 
by  the  Charter  of  Qneen  Elizabeth, 
IfiOO,  to  the  Union  of  the  London 
and  English  East-India  'Companies, 
1707-8.  By  John  Bruce,  Esq.M.  P. 
F.  R.  S.  Keeper  of  his  Majesty’s  State 
Papers,  and  Historiographer  to  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  East-India  Company,3  Vol.  4to 
41.  10s..  Printed  by  Authority  of  the 
Hon.  Court  of  Directors. 

The  Border  History  of  England  and 
Scotland,  -  deduced  from  the  earliest 
Times  to  the  Union  of  the  two  Crowns, 
comprehending  a  particular  Detail  of 
the  Transactions  of  two  Nations 
with  one  another ;  accounts  of  remark- 
abb  Antiquities^  ini  a  Vanity  of  in- 


.The  Encheiridioii  Medicum,  or  Young 
Practitioner’s  Pocket  Companion,  being 
a  Conspectus  of  the  London,  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh  Phattnacopcsias,  with  i 
Collection  of  Fonnulm,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  Tables  of.  Synonimes.  By  Willi¬ 
am  Hamilton,  M.  B.  foolscap  fivo.  6s. 


MILFTART  SCIEKCR, 

A  Military  Dictionary,  in  French  and 
English  ;  in  which  are  explained  the 
principal  Terms,  with  appropriate  illus¬ 
trations,  of  all  the  Sciences  that  are, 
more*  or  less,  necessary  for  an  Officer 
and  Engineer.  By  Charles  J^es, 
Major  in  the  Royal  Artillery  Driven, 
and  Author  of  the  Regimental  Compa¬ 
nion,  &c.  The  Third  I^ition,  enlarged, 
2  Vol.  8vo.  11.  JOs. 

MISCELLAKEOUS. 

The  Anonymous  ;  a  Periodical  Paper, 
published  in  Dublin,  now  first  collected. 
SVol.  12mo.  12s. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Miso-tse.  By 
Kien-Lung.  With  'the  double  transla¬ 
tion  of  the*  Chinese  into  English,  aw 
Notes.  By  Stephen  Weston, F.R.S.F.S^ 
rojral  8voI  6s.  *  •  . 

The  Female  Economist,  or  a  p^ 
system  of  Cookery  for  the  use  of  ^ 
vate  Families  by  Mrs.  Smith,  2na  edi¬ 
tion  48.  boards.  . 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  leip 
mouth.  President  of  the  British  and  f 
reign  Bible  Society,  in  Vindicat»o«  ® 
Reasons  for  declining 
scriber  to  thut  Institution.  Sf  ^ 


List  of  Works  recentcy 

t^hcr  Wordttworth,  D*  D«  Dean  and 
^rof  Bocking^andboniestic  Chap¬ 
in  to  bis  Grace  the  Archhibhop  of 
Oioterbuty*  ,  J 

philosophical  Essays*  By  Dugald 
Stewart,  Esq.  F.'R.  S.  Ed*.  Emeritus 
professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Honorary 
li^ember  of  the  Imperial  Academy  .of 
Sciences  at  Petetaburg  and.  Member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
held  at  Philadelphia.  4tp  2L  ^ 

A  Viadicadop  of  the.  Character  of 
the  late  Rt.  Hon.'Willi^  Pitt,  from 
the  Calumnies  him,  contained 

10  the  5th  Article  of  the  Edinburgh 

trfor  April,  1810.  Is*^ 

le  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rt* 
ord  Eldon,  Lord  High  Chancellor, 

Subject  of  his  having  excluded 
men  who  have  written  for  the  Pub* 

}umals  ‘  from  the  English  Bar* 

. 

fistory  of  the  Colleges,  Halls,and 
:  Buildings  attached  to  the  Uni* 

^of  Oxford,  including  the  Lives 
1  Founders.  By  Alex.  Chalmers, 
h  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Eiw 
igs.^  SVol.  8vo  li.  11s*  6d«  . 
few  Copies  are  worked  in  quaito, 
proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates 
dia  Paper,  Price  6L‘  Gs*  boards* 

KATUEAL  HISTORY* 

>ral  Truths,  and  Judies  from  Na« 

Hi^ry ;  intend^  as  a  Sequel  to 
loT^ile  Journal,  or  Tales  of  Truth* 
dn.  Cockle.  12mo.  7s* 


POETRY. 

The  works  of  the  English  Poets,  from 
Chaucer  to  Cowper :  including  the  series 
edited,  with  Prefaces  Biographical  and 
Critic^,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;  ahd 
the  most  approved  translations.  Tha 
additional  lives  by  Alex.  Cb"aImm,F.S.  A. 
vqls  royal  8vo.  251. 

The  Poetical  works  of  Anna  S^ard, 
with  a  biographical  preAice,  and''»* 
tracte  from  her  literary  correspondence. 
•By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  3  Vol.*  post  8^. 
11.  11s.  6d. 

Poemata  prmmiis  caiicellarii .  acade* 
micis  dohata,  et  in  theatro  Sheldpniano 
recitata*  2  Vol.  12mo, '14s. 

'  Fabl^  in  verse  *by  the  Rev.  ‘Henry 
Rowe^  L*  L.  B.  Rector  of  Ringshall,  Suf. 
folk,  and  a  descendant  of  Rowe  the  Poet. 
Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon*  Lord  Rolle* 
1  Vol.  8vo.with  30  engavings  bn  woGd 
by  Willis,  15s.  Proofeon  royal  'paper. 
11.  .58*  ‘ 

Original  Sonnets  and  other  Poems,  by 
Mary  F.  Johnson,  of  Wroxall  Farm,  Itla 
of  Wight*  foolscap  8yo.  6s* 


auu  PALfTTCf 

Sts  of  Galvani,  Garnet,  Davy,  Thom- 

*»  Acc.  By  Matthew  Yatman,  ^  l^erto  S.  Whitbread,  Esq.  M.  P. 
I'i*  8vo  2s,  6d.  ^be  military  conduct  of  Lord  Wel¬ 

lington  :  with  some  remarks  upon  Mar- 
miODicAL  LiTXRATURB*  quis  WclIesley’s  Government  in  India, 

^  Edinburgh  Annual  Reghter  for  ^  ^  the  fatal  efiacte of  party  spirit;  hy 
^.  Containing  the  History  of  Ea>  Br^nniOTS.  4a.  . 

J'fot  that  Period.  To  which  is  ad-  .carter  and  conduct  of  Bn- 

^wpious  Appendix  of  State  Papen,  *'.**»  mmisters,  in  War  and  Negoew- 
^aicle  of  retnarkable  events  during  tjon,  illustrated  by  focta  with  obaer- 
History  of  the  Physical  Set-  '  ^***®®*«  f®*. 
of  the  Fine  ArU,  the  DraSl,  V 

changes  of  the  administra-  PoliUcal  State  of 

*  “  Jortice  in  Scotland,  general  view  •  ^  European  Con- 

of  the  living  Poets  of  tesent.  A*  D*  1810*  By  Menaceous*  Si. 

Britaiiii  Poetryj  a  coc wet  UiiqC  ^  letter  to  the  &t«  Heo,  Spencei 
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List^ijf  Worki  recently  published* 


Feroevaty  tist  Lord  of  tka  Treasury, 
6tc»  upon  the  reported  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  Lord  hfciTilie  in  reference  to 
the  return  of  that  noble  J/)vd  to  power, 
acountry  gentfeinan.  Ss.  6d. 

The  question  considered ;  has  the 
House  ^  Comntous  a  right  of  Cooif- 
mittal  to  Prison :  together  with  out¬ 
lines  of  a  plan  to  restore  harmony  be¬ 
tween  that  iUostrious  assembly  and 
e^ery  true  Patriot  3y  &  A.  Burnaby 

'  An  answer  to  the  argument  of  Sir  Fran* 
eis  Burdett,  Bart  r^tive  to  the  power 
nf  the  Bouse  of  Coounons  to  comnit 
persons  not  memlm.  By.  Andrew 
Pleokiej  Esq.  3s« 

^  tweqloot# 

A  funeral  Seru^u  Mrs*  Elizabeth 
ton  i  by  Eobert  Winter 
it  added  a  inaoioir  of  , the 

)^b^lnt^ep,a  Senpon  preached  be<. 
fore'  the  Associated .  Ministers  ^apd 
churches  ofBaxnpidiire,  at  West  Cowes, 
Isleof  Wight,  b^S.  Sleigh.  Is.  '  ' 

peculiar  privil^es  the  Chrbtian 
teiaistry :  oonndered  in  a  charge*  dn- 
lirered  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
St  J^rkPs ;  at  the  primary  Visitation 
of  that  diocese,  in  the  year  1804,  se¬ 
cond  edition :  to  which  is  added,  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  on  Mr-  Sharpe’s  rule  for  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  certain  passages  of  the 
^ewTesUinent,relatiTe  tothe  divinity 
of  Christ;  and  on  rigtkt  principles  of 
Interpretation,  ^  6d. 

Tl^  Pulpit  Assistant ;  containing  ^ 
Outlines  or  Skeletons  of  Sermon,  .chieC 


ly  extracted  (rom  various  imthon; 
an  Essay  on  the  eoodposttion  of  §  Ser. 
moa.  T«  Hanaam,  A  new  editioo* 
revised  and  corrected,  with  toewvo! 
lume  of  original  Matter  by  the  Editor 
4  Vol.  18mo,  16s.  ‘ 

An  aualysis'of  Hooker’s  eight  booh 
of  ecclesiastical  polity.  By  the  Rey 
J.  Collinson,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Gatesl^* 
Durham.  Svo.lOs^.'j^  ’ 

Meditations  for  the  Aged,  By  John 
Brewster,  Mi  A.,  Rector  ^  Boldeo,  md 
Vicar  of  Gfea^am,  in  the  County  of 
Durham.- 8 VO.  9s:  ^ 

The  Tactical  Regulator.  By  Jobs 
Rulsell,  Esq.  Lieutenant  and  Adjutaot, 
Nottingham  Staff.  Author  of  the 
^  Rule  ai^  Mpyemepts  of  a  Battolioa" 
^  Military  Experiments,”  dtc.  and  dedi. 
cated  by  permission  to  the  Commander 
in  chi^.  pne  large  volume  8va  with 
35  plates.  11.  Is. 

I^rmonsby  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
"Coorcy  of  Shrewsbury  2nd  edidon, 
which  is  added,  an  essay  qq  an^ 
undefiled  religion.  Fine  portrait^  ‘ 
boards. 

*  Christ  Crucified,  the  distinguiehio 
topic  of  the  'Qo^l  &c.  By  the  li 
Rev.  Ridhflod  de  Coorcy.  ^ndeditioo 
boards. 

Fifty  two  Sermons  on  the  Bsptismi 
Covenant,  Ten  Coounandmeots, 
Creed, Icc.  being  Sermons  for  every 
day  In  the  year.  By  the  late  Re?. 
Walker,  of  Truro.  2vols,  8vo.  (i 
editkm,)  16s.  boards. 

Gill’s  exp^itlon  of  the  Old 
New  Testament  ,'part  10.  price*  16s,1 
Work  will  be  completed  in  18  parti. 


,  > 


The  conehistOD  of  the  review  of  Dr.  Ctuftn^^aveit  m  Russuh »» 
postponed  to  the  ntst  Bninber. 


<  . . 

1  'V  I 
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